






NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 20, 1876. 


The Week. 


HE Republican National Committee have decided that the party 
shall hold its nominating convention at Cincinnati on June 14, 
and recommend the State committees to invite all voters, without 


regard to the past, who are opposed to sectionalism and in favor of 


“permanent harmony throughout the country by maintaining and 
enforcing all the constitutional rights of every citizen,” including 
“suffrage without intimidation and without fraud”; all who are in 
favor of the continued prosecution and punishment of the officially 
dishonest, and of economy in administration through the employ- 
ment of the officially honest ; all who are in favor of making such 
reforms in government as may be suggested from time to time 
by experience ; 
the country, and all who are in favor of sustaining it in every way ; 
all who believe the common-school system to be the “ nursery 
of American liberty,” and that it ought to be maintained free from 
sectarian control; and, finally, all who believe that, “for the pro- 
motion of these ends,” the Government should ** continue to be con- 
fided to those who adhere to the principles of 1776,” and who are in 
favor of * recognizing and strepgthenivg the fundamental principles 
of national unity” in the Centennial year. Those among us who 
are bent on reviving sectional issues, on establishing permanent 
discord throughout the land, on intimidating and cheating at the 
polls, on the immediate discontinuance of the prosecution of the dis- 


. ° . ~s . . 
honest, or on securing economy by means of official peculation, of 
’ y VS I ; 


making no reforms of any sort, of repudiating the debt, and break- 
ing up the common-school system, and such as think the Govern- 
ment ought not to continue to be confided to those who ad- 
here to the principles of 1776, will not receive any invitation 
to Cincinnati, and had better not try to go there. They are 
marked men, and known to be cither Democrats or Liberal 
Republicans. The Democrats maintain that there not much 
sincerity in this first ‘‘bugle-blast” of the campaign, because 
a large number of the committee—according to one computation, 
fourteen out of forty-two—are disreputable persons, scalawags, 
carpet-baggers, “ bummers,” and “ back-pay grabbers.” ‘This is a 
large proportion, even in these times; but, if true, it does not at 
all impair the beauty of the sentiments of the document iteelf. 


IS 


The Senate has, during the week, eulogized Andrew Johnson 
and settled what is known as the President pro-tem. question. 
This has been done by adopting (by a vote of 34 to 15) the third 
of Senator Morton’s resolutions, declaring that the office of pro-tena- 
pore President is held at the pleasure of the Senate; while the 
fourth, declaring Mr. Ferry President pro tem. on the ground of his 
election during the last session, was withdrawn 
This leaves the matter, probably, in the most sensible position in 
which it could be placed, and disposes of the notion that by some 
metaphysical and unintelligible process a presiding officer elected 
temporarily might acquire through an accident a fixed tenure inde- 
pendent of the body which elected him. Besides this, the Senate 
has been occupied with listening to an attack on the Treasury ac- 
counts by Senator Davis of West Virginia, who showed in an elabo- 
rate statement that while before 1870 all the finance reports of the 
‘Treasury substantially agreed as to the total annual expenditures of 
the Government, that of 1870 differs as to these expenditures from all 


; included between 18G0- 


as 


unnecessary, 


like previous reports in respect to the ve 
i i . 

61 and 1865-66. 

Mr. Boutwell replied that the whole difliculty was simply a matter 


5 
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. : - ‘od a 
sesides this, other changes were made aiter 1870. 
lhiln 


of book-keeping and would disappear en investigation, w 





all who are opposed to impairing the credit of 


The Nation. 








Davis made a bad appearance, as it turned out that he did not 
understand double-entry book-keeping. Mr. Boutwell has presented 
a Massachusetts petition asking the passage of a law mak every 
member of Congress directly responsible to the electors of | l 


trict, so that a majority of them may at any time withdraw him and 
appoint a successor—a measure which would probably re in 


— Peer anoniatnac Clan : : 
VUG many a promusing Congressional care 


nipping in the 





In the House of Representatives the Amnesty ce e has d 
to rage, Messrs. Gartield, Seelye and Banks, Ra | LB ‘ 
taking part init. Mr. Blaine made a furious speech, in \ rh 
did his best to goad the Southern and Demoerat ar 
little of the old fire-eating fury, but without eh M 
Banks made a sort of Centennial harangue, advocet peace and 
good-will on earth, and also the remarkable doetrin ‘ 
dent of a government of limited powers, neit Jeflerson D Te) 
Grant nor anybody else, was responsible for the acts of any 
subordinates. Messrs. Garfield and Seelye were temperate in tl 
speeches, and did what they could to moderato the feeling of 
House. The debate left amnesty very much where it found i hi 
vote on the bill as reported back from the Judiciary Committe 
(removing all disabilities on the taking of an oath to 
obey the Constitution and = laws) was, v 182, 97; and 
so, for want of a two-thirds vo the b ( cd. Mr 
Blaine then moved to reconsid b t t 
appeal to the other side to let his amendment go to vote, \ \ 
the motion, and the bill was thus, under th lly shelved 
An attempt was made on Monday by Mr. White of I DD 
cratic member, to bring the House toa vot bay 
body except Jefferson Davis: but again, for want L two-third 
vote, the attempt failed. Di 3 eH s orderea 
a good many enquiries, having adopted, among others, Mr. Morri- 





son’s resolution enquiring into all expenditures; the Centennial ap- 
. oy san ) . 13 7 * } 1. +) "1 }  « na 
propriation has been discussed; and the 120th Rule has been amended 


by an almost strict party vote, so as to permit the cutting down of 


T 





salaries. Mr. Holman of Indiana endeavored to get a vote in fa- 
vor of a repeal of the Resumption Act of last session, but it was 
unsuccessful, a two-thirds majority not being obtained. The long 
list of Democrats \ has an unpleasant look. 

Mr. James b. Beck has been elected Senator ff Kentucky, and 
his “ record” is in consequence be SeVCTCIY S¢ nized li ap 
pears that he is a native of Scotland, and a man of ed ion, and 
on the money question has voted against inflation measures. From 
Iowa Mr. Samuel J. Kirkwood goes to the. Sena where he will 
probably not contribute much original thought to the problems 


ion, and will, on the other 


that may arise for discuss ! hand, not be 
likely to domuehharm. The Mississippi senatorship has been given 
to Mr. Lamar, the Republic ; voting blank, on the ground, itis said 
that the late election was carri | by fraud and violence. The Loui 

ana senatorial dispute still seems as far from settlement as ever, the 
contestants now being our old friend Pinehback and Mr. Eustis, inem- 


Huential Louisiana family, and a leading 


Hi 


‘ 147 , litie 
OL SOULDCTH polices 


bown and in 


ber of a well-k 


C4 1 * Wee sat ” } ‘ set t 
supporter ol the * Wheeler compromise. selection as claimant 


brings the contending for misgovernment 


successful through ignorance, fraud, chicane, and corruption on the 


one hand, and honest but down-trodden publie spirit on the othe: 


face to face; a state of things which is said to be highly satisfac 
vory _— Pinch.” 

The aldermen have sueceeded in driving General Porter eut cf 
the Public Works Department, and so gained a victory on the wage 
juestion fi form.” ‘The Mayor has nominated Mr. Allan Cam} 
bell, an experienced engineer, to fill the vacancy, and it is supposed 
hat he will be contirmed, though there is some hesitation among 
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the aldermen, caused ly the fact that Mr. Campbell is strongly 
suspected of having in his employment of laborers on important 
works paid the market rate cf wages; 
to find anybody who had not been in the habit of doing so, 
at the same time competent to fill the place, the 
much weight as it would have. 


the list of the petitioners for the reten- 


and who is 


objection has not so otherwise 


An examination of 


tion of General Porter shows that it represented the most sub- | 
stantial and important interests in the city, and its almost con- | 
temptuous rejection by the aldermen shows how little identity there | 
is between those interests and “ political ” considerations. What the | 


petitioners asked was that an official appointed to manage their 
affairs should not be turned out of office for refusing to waste their 
money. 
aldermen very much as if their appearance at all was a gross piece 
of impudence, and then turned out to cool their heels in the lobby, 


while the committee went in to report unanimously against taking | 


any notice of their request. 


Railroad construetion has proceeded slowly during 1875, as 
appears from the statistics given in the Railroad Gazette. 


great railroad year before the panic 7,340 miles were added to the 


railroad system of the United States; in 1873 the amount fell off 


to 3,883; in 1874 it was 2,025; and in 1875 only 1,483 miles have 
been built. The falling-off in construction has been greatest in 
the South and the Northwest. 


105 miles. In the Northwest (Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 


These figures give in a small compass an idea of the unhealthy ex- 
pansion of three years ago and the subsequent collapse. 


and nearly half as many as in 1872, while the extreme West, includ- 
ing the Pacifie coast, built many more in 1875 than in 1874, as 
many as in 1873, and three-fourths as many as in 1872. The Rail- 
road Gazette thinks that the statistics do not clearly show what 
effect hostile legislation may have had on construction : 


vent a contest as to the title to one. 
‘tates are so well provided with railroads, and the newer ones have 


so generally been financial failures, that the cessation of construc- | 
| the same time the usual semi-annual rumor that a “ vein had been 


, ; , , .. | struck” j > mi anc at s s early anticipations , 
With regard to a revival of railroad construction, the only sig- | struck” in the mine, and that all the early anticipations of the 


nificant fact is that more than three-fourths of the whole mileage of 


tion was to be expected, however favorable the laws.” 


in75 was completed in the last half of the year—a_ proportion 
greater than for previous years ; 
that there was a slight revival of railroad construction during the 
latter half of 1875, and that it was in its most depressed condition 
since the war during the first half of the year. 


The rates for money have fallen during the week both here and | 
| new men have given up the mine as a hopeless swindle, and now 


in London. The eause of the fall here was the return flow of cur- 


rency from the West, the New York banks having gained more than | 
| swindlers ; that one of them, Mr. MacDougall, a determined and 


€F,900,000 in legal-tender notes, besides nearly half as much more in 
national-bank notes. The surplus reserve of the banks is now 
nearly $14,000,000. In London, the movement of specie to the 
Continent was checked by the advance of the Bank of England 
discount rate to 5 per cent., and the Bank has since gained specie ; 
accordingly, although the 
difficulty in getting “prime” three-months’ bills discounted else- 
The turn towards ease in the London 
Here it has been 


where at 3°4 to 4 per cent. 
money market has had little effect on securities. 
very different, and 
been in such demand as to advance prices materially. In addition, 
been a very brisk speculation in shares of sufficiently 


there has 


doubtrul value to create a difference of opinion as to what their 
| market price should be. With the close of the year the large majo- 
but as it would be difficult | 


On making this request they were cross-examined by the | 
| ence, as is shown by recent cvents in Wisconsin, where the Granger 


| year 1875 have appeared during the week. 
ie ‘it | were $340,658,569, which is a smaller amount than in either of the 

| two preceding years. 
| from 1876 back to 1863 there is a decrease, the total in the latter 


The States south of the Potomac | 


‘ the Ohio in 1872 built 1,343 miles of new railroad; in 1875 but | ; é : fa 
pe me se eg 4 gfe es at this port amounted to $111,101,214, and in 1873 to $137,215,802. 


= . : ’ ae " | The ex s from New York during 1875 amo 32 7 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, fowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and | The experts Sem Ne a g 1875 amounted to $224,018,878, 


Dakota) 4,196 miles were built in 1872, and only 475 miles in 1875. | 
On the | 1874 $61,222,228, and in 1273 348,659,661. 
other hand, New England and the Middle States—the home of | ; s i ; : 
: S ; gra eg ae: P +, | cent. bonds into 5 per cents, or rather to the Syndicate operations 
manufactures and capital—built as many miles in 1875 as in 1874, | ; . 

| connected therewith. 
| ranged during the week between $88 83 and $88 39. 


| amply vindieated. 
and this justifies the conelusion | 


| somehow damaged by them. 
| the new managers of the Company are more determined and 
| hostile than the old ones; that a main cause of their dissatis- 


is forging new weapons for the pursuit of his friend Park. 


sank rate is still 5 per cent., there is no | 
| Chancellor, and we shall probably see Park in a 


all securities which are safe investments have | 
| appurtenances under a claim he makes against the Company, we 
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ation. 


rity of professional speculators in Wall Street were “short” of 
stocks, and they have since, net feeling safe in their position, been 
buying them back, their purchases having created a demand sulffi- 
cient to carry prices up from two to ten * points”; in this covering 


| movement several of the smaller ‘ bear” speculators have failed, 


and one Steck-Exchange house—Dickinson & Co.--of high stand- 
ing both in respect to character and means. The outside public 
have had little or nothing to do with the upward speculation, al- 
though there is a growing opinion that railroad property has passed 
the point of extreme depression for the next few years; this opinion 


| being encouraged by the more economical management of railroad 


corporations, but chiefly by the modification of the Granger influ- 


madness was most virulent. 


The figures showing the foreign trade of New York during the 
The total imports 


In 1870 the total imports were £315,200,022 ; 


year having been $187,614,577. The custcms receipts at New York 
during 1875 were $105,388,449, or about two-thirds of the whole 
amount for the entire country, and more than enough to pay the 
whole coin interest on the public debt ; in 1874, the customs receipts 


against $345,162,361 in 1874, and $348,905,076 in 1873. In 1875 
there entered into these exports $67,556,650 specie ind bullion, in 
The large specie ship- 
ments in 1875 are traceable to the Treasury policy of funding 6 per 


The gold price of $100 greenbacks has 


Mr. Trenor W. Park flattered bimself and, we believe, tried to 


| persuade the public that the recent revolution in the Emma Mining 

‘*In Wisconsin, the only State where the laws have actually been | 
executed, the only new road was built to save a land-grant, or pre- | 
But most of the Northwestern | 


Company, by which the directors who had instituted proceedings 
against him and his confederates here were turned out of office, 
meant the abandonment of the suit against him, and in some sort 
his acquittal of the charges made against him. There appeared at 


large-hearted vendors about the value of that property would be 
We fancy it was under the influence of this de- 
lusion that Park brought his ridiculous suits against the Nation 
and Tribune, in which he proclaims that his “ reputation” has been 
It now turns out, however, that 


faction with the late directors and solicitor was the fear that 
they had compromised or meant to compromise with Park; that the 


mean to devote their time and money to the punishment of the 


wealthy Scotchman, in order that there shall be no failure of justice, 
offers to bear the expense of following up the conspirators himself, 
and has already turned a savage eye on the unhappy Schenck, and 
The 
papers in the proceedings now pending have been turned over to 
the new solicitors of the Company by order of the Vice- 
state of 
great litigious activity during the Centennial year. One of the little 
tricks in which he is now indulging is attaching the mine and its 


suppose to produce the impression that he eagerly desires to get 
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possession of the property again, and wishes he had never parted 
wich it. Wecean only say to Mr. MacDougeil and his associates that 
they are engaged in a noble work, in which they will have the 
hearty sympathy of all good people on this side of the water, and 
that they owe it to the interests both of honest trade and of sound 
morality to make international swindling, if not terrible, at leasi 
unprofitable. 


A recent police case in London will, we trust, be a warning to 
Mr. Schenck, * his much-esteemed friend ” the Marquis de Saldan- 
ha, and all other diplomatists who go into speculative enterprises 
in foreign markets. The * London Saw-mill and Short-length 


The Nation. 


Timber Company (Limited)” was launched some weeks ago with | 


an imposing list of titled directors, and the manager has just been 


under false pretences, and for conspiring with the directors to obtain 
money under false pretences. 
“eolunels,” and “honorables,” but appear to have been a sad lot. 





39 


— 


fairly tried, and that for a fair trial a conservaiive end truly liberal 
policy, such as he has always intended to pursue, should prevail; 
vites those who place the defence ‘ f mm cial order *‘ above their re- 
coleetions, aspirations, or party engagements ” to rally round bis 
govermnent, and to discourage those 
of the country “by the propagation ct anti-social 
iionary doctrines’’; and deelares that, while he neit 
nor desired the power that he is invested with, he will exercise 


who threaten the fautire 
or rt volu- 
her sou rht 


it without weakness. He signs himself ‘ President: of the 
French Republic.” The proclamation was generally taken 


as, and was probably intended to be, 2 sert of formal notice that 
the crisis which has recently arisen in the eabinet would make 


difference, and that it was sufficiently healed. Enough returns 


hoe 


| have at this writing come in from the senat rial election of cele 
brought up before the magistrates on a charge of obtaining money | 


The directors were “ major-generals,” | 


The colonel’s address was wrongly given, and he had not the country | 


, 


marsion the prospectus said he had. The “ honorable” was only a 
lodging-house keeper, and another of them, who gave his address 
at a country-seat, turned out only “a linen-draper.” But they had, 


nevertheless, managed to cheat large numbers of poor people out of 


sums ranging from £50 to £100. They said in court, like Schenck 
and Park and Stewart, that they had ‘a perfect answer,” and that 


if there was a “short adjournment” the money would be returned, | 


but it would not do. The magistrate was inexorable, and they will 
have to go to trial. Apropos of this, there is talk of Schenck’s be- 
ing recalled, Mr. Foster, now of the Mexican Mission, taking his 
place. We hope it may be true, but it will be rather hard on him 
to recall him when he has, as he says, done no more than the Duke 
de Saldanha, and when the corruption was so great in England in 
the days of Walpole. 


The news from Germany is unimportant. The semi-official 
Berlin paper, in reviewing the political events of the year, declares 


that the signs of acquiescence by the Catholic clergy in the exeeu- | 


tion of the Falk Laws are multiplying, and this is taken as a proof 


that the Church is prepared at least to compromise, and is ccrrobo- 
rated by the news from Rome, which says that Cardinal Antonelli 
is making preparations to ascertain whether a modus virendi cannot 
be discovered. The most objectionable feature of the new penal 
code, which made Germans living abroad liable to prosecution after 
their return home for viotations of the German laws while abroad, has 
been defeated without difficulty. It appears, from the discussions 
ealled forth by the Thomas affair, that under the German penal 


code as it now stands he would not have been found guilty of mur- | 


der, as he had not premeditated what occurred, but something en- 


tirely different, so that the Bremerhaven slaughter was only the | 


result of an accident. An amendment to the 


code, however, | 


making the preparations to commit an offence criminal, even if no | 
. . . . ' 
immediate steps to commit it had been taken, appears to have been | 


thrown out by the Parliament, on what ground we are unable to 
say. Our latest advices from Germany, by the way, make the re- 
cent solemn protest of the Americans that Thomas’s crime was not 
national but individual somewhat Jess superfluous than at first ap- 
peared. There has really been a very intense feeling against 


Americans all over Germany, and this has not merely found expres- | 


sion in the newspapers, which declared that the American love of 
money led straight up to dynamite practices, but has affected the 
intercourse of the two peoples in a very unpleasant manner. 
believe it has even been found difficult by Americans to get parcels 
addressed to them delivered. 


Marshal MacMahon has issued a proclamation, preparatory to 
the general election, in which he calls on the people to apply the 


We | 


| tration of the empire. 


| interfering, and on 


gates to the Senatorial College to make it probable that the Senate 
will contain, out of three hundred 
thirty Republicans, mostly conservative ; 
who wish to “push things,” or miiitant Bonapartists, as they are 


members, one hundred ard 


one hundred Bonapartists 
now called; seventy of cdds-and-ends, including a certain propor 
tion of “ patient Bonapartists,” cr Bonapartists who wish to bide 


their time. There are but few extreme Radicals elected, and 
few Legitimists er Orleanists. In facet, the main divisions 
of the body will be Conservative Republicans (that is, men 


who are satisfied with a republic, but would not kick violently 
against a monarchy) and Bonapartists of various degrees of violence. 
It has to be borne in mind that the elections which 
Sunday were those of delegates from the Municipal Councils to the 


took place on 


electoral colleges which are to choose the senators. The senators 
are chosen in the last resort by these colleges and by the couneils- 
the ari 


\ssemblv, whe 


1 


general of the Departments and the couocils of 


’ 
vv ON CISS¢ 
the 


ments, besides the seventy-five chosen by 
sit for life. The remaining 225 sit for 
short terms of three and six vears, distributed by lot, so 
third shall always go out of office every three years. 


nine vears, but begin with 


thea , 
That one 


The Sultan’s firman, which was intended to anticipate the de- 
mounds of the Western Powers, li:tle that 
found in previous instruments of the same kind, but it 
‘‘reforms” in a little better shape. The Christians are to be 
allowed to elect their own representatives in the courts and municipal 
councils as well as the Mussulmans, instead of having them nomin- 
ated, which is a decided step in advanee. The Chris'ians, too, are 
to choose their own tax-gatherers, and the police are not to meddle 
in the eHeetion. Foreed labor on the 
abolished ; and only those Christians who are between the ages of 
twenty and forty are to pay the tax in lieu of military service. But 
there is no provision in the document making any change in the 
law of landlord and tenant. After the issue of the fi:man ot 
known as the Hatti-Hamayoun, the treaty vetween Turkey and the 
latter powers should 
or collectively in the 


contains Was not to be 


puts the 


landlords is 


roads of 


125. 


Great Powers expressly stipulated that the 
not have the right to interfere either severally 
relations of the Sultan with his subjects or in the internal adminis- 
The differenee between that crisis and the 
present one will probably be that the will insist 
providing permanent means of interference 
The probabilities seem to increase that Austria will occupy the dis 


powers how on 


turbed provinces in the spring. There is in the meantime no sign of 
any djsposition on the part of the Sultan to check his extravagance 
or surrender any portion of his power, and the taxes for the ex- 
penses of putting down the rebellion are being wrung from the 
peaceful districts with relentless severity, and there are signs of con- 


| siderable perturbation among the Massulman population of Con- 
| stantireple, who feel as if the Infidels were getting the better of 


constitutional laws “‘ with common accord and sincerity,” and warns | 


them that he alone has the right to propose any revision of them 
prior to 1880; thinks they ought not to be revised, however, until 


the Sultan. The Montenegrin contributions to the struggle seem 
to be increasing, and there is a party in the official class ut Con- 
stautinople, headed by Hussein Arni Pasha, the late Grand Vizier, 
in favor of deelaring war against the Principality at once, but the 
fear of bringing Austria or Russia into the field will probably pre- 
vent anvthing so energetic. 















AMNESTY FOR JEFPERSON DAVIS. 
we deb on the Amnesty Bill was certainly unfortunate, both 
in matter and manner” It consisted mainly of a game of re- 
tion between Northern and Southern politicians, in which 
both sic we very vulnerabl Without meaning in any way to 


iltiate or exeuse the speeches and resolutions produced by Mr. 


pi 
Hill of Georgia or anybody clse 


The N 


at the South during the war, we | 


may mention that there are but few Northern members of Congress 
whose speeches will bear ing dragged to light and read in the 
calm of our own time. There was a great deal of ferocious and | 
eXtravagant language uttered in Washingtcn as well as Richmond 
Which its authors would now either be ashamed of or not care to 
own. There were doctrines held at the North, by men passing as 
sane, about “rebels” and ‘* treason” which would now sound 


Neverthe- 
less, few sensible persons are disposed to blame or think the worse 
of people who talked wildly during the war. It is only human to 
fal 
eommunities cannot fall to killing each cther by the thousand each 
day without throwing individuals off their balance, and producing 
floods of truculent and boastful menace, and setting large numbers 
of really soft-hearted and kindly men and women to pretending on 


wholly irrational even to those who propounded them. 


talk wildly when guns are booming and men are falling. Great 


paper and on the platform that if they had their way they would | 


draw and quarter their enemies. ‘There was doubtless more of this 
ut the South than at the North, both because the habit of threaten- 
ing and denunciation was more deeply rooted in Southern manners, 
and because hatred of enemies had a place in Southern morals 


which was wholly denied it at the North, and because dur- 
ing the latter part of the struggle at least the Northern blows 
ecmed aimed at the very vitals of Southern society. If a 


careful comparison were made of the language of the newspapers 
aud public men on both sides, we have ourselves no doubt the 
would sufler by it greatly. But why make it? What 
rood end ean be served by it? In what way would it promote 
cither the material or moral welfare of a single human being on this 
continent? On the contrary, is there not something absolutely 
childish, if not mischievous, in bandying contradictions in a legisla- 
tive body over what I said, and what you said, and what he said, 
ten so in the midst of a eonflict long ended, over 
questions fully settled, and, as far as human eye ean see, settled for 


routh 


or fifteen years a 


ever? 
It does not follow, however, that because the debate took a fool- 
and trivial 


bating. 


ish somewhat turn, the subject was not worth de- 


We cannot help thinking that the question of excepting 


Jelferson Davis from the operation of a general amnesty does really 
deserve careful consideration, and is a respectable, and not inoppor- 
tune, question even in the Centennial year, and we do not believe 
that it ean be settled by a simple enquiry into his responsibility for 


the horrors of Andersonville or for any other episode of the war. We, 
should be inclined to exclude him from the benefits 


proposed amnesty, even if he had done everything in his 


for our own part, 
of the 
power to secure proper treatment for Federal prisoners, and even if 
the treatment of the Confederate prisoners had been all that it is 


iil on the Northern side to have been—for reasons which we 
produced, in great part, after his capture in 1865, and which, as it 
cems to us, have lost none of their force. 

If it Lye ked, why seleet him for punishment any more than any 
other man at the South? the answer is, that it is the Southern people 
who selected him. They made him the President of the Confederacy 
because he was the most prominent man in the movement which led 
to the Confederacy. He bore a leading part in organizing and 
directing it, lL was the foremost representative of its temper and 

iss In short, the selection of him was a strong but careful recog- 
nition of his claims to be considered, more than any other man, re- 


sponsible for the rebellion, and he did his best during the war to 
stify the selection by his acts and language. He never once, 
ing his administration, suggested in the remotest way a possi- 
y of peace or reconciliation, and he spoke in published speeches — 


} 
} 





| close, in its relations to foreign opinion, must not be forgotten. 
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of the Northern people in terms which probably no leading officer of 
a belligerent power has, even in modern times, employed towards a 
civilized enemy. Down to the last kick in the last ditch, he did 
what he could to prevent the arrangement of any modus vivendi be- 
tween North and South. In short, if any one cought to suffer for the 
war by special legislative designation, he is, by the choice of his 
own associates, the very man. 

But, ought any one to suffer? As regards the mass of the 
Southern people, there is no question that complete amnesty and ob- 
livion was and is the wisest of all courses, and no less beneficial to 
the North than to the South. As regards even the prominent men, 
the peculiar mode of reorganizing Southern society which the 
North adopted rendered their complete and early liberation from alt 
disabilities a matter of prime necessity. There was notbing the\ 
hew South needed so much as the direction of eharacter and intelli- 


‘genee; and the policy which after the war deprived it of the 


political services of its then natural leaders, its honest and edu- 
cated’ men, was unquestionably mistaken. Nothing could have 
justified this legal exclusion from participation in the govern- 

ment but the danger of their again rising in insurrection, and 
no rational man pretended or pretends that this existed. The crisis 
at the South after the war was one which called for men of com- 

mon honesty, common veracity, and ordinary acquaintance with the 
machinery of civil government, and of these our penal legislation 

actually for a while deprived the new communities, and blacklegs 
and gamblers and defaulters rushed in to fill their places. So that, 

for practical ends, general ammesty was really necessary, and, be- 

cause necessary, wise and commendable. 

But, then, there is no practical end that we know of to be 
served by making Jefferson Davis again competent to hold office, 
for this is all that his inclusion in the amnesty would amount to. 
His present disabilities in no way damage him in body or estate. 
He holds property, can sue and be sued, come and go, like other 
men. If he suffers at all for taking his share in the rebellion, he 
suffers only in mind, and that he suffers in mind there is no good 
reason for believing. If he were amnestied, however, there can be 
little doubt that an early opportunity would be taken to send him 
back to the House or the Senate; and the question now is whether 
the North can really, even by fair-minded Southerners, be expected 
to expose itself to a contingency of this kind, and whether it would 
be well for it to do so. The South ean, after complete defeat in war 
—and such a war!—hardly call on the victors for the suppression of 
every species of susceptibility and the effacement of every trace of 
ordinary human pride. There are some signs of indignation over 
the past, which people who have won, after fighting hard and losing 
half a million of men, may surely be allowed to display, and there 
could hardly be a smaller or milder sign than the relegation of Mr. 
Jefferson Davis te private life for the rest of his days. ‘Then, too, 
the position the North took during the war, and has taken since its 
It 
distinguished the late rebellion from all other previous rebellions on 
two grounds—that its object was the preservation and perpetuation 
of slavery, and that it bad broken out under a Constitution which 
gave perfectly free play to all peaceful efforts to effect constitutional 
changes. On these grounds it ealled for the sympathy of the best 
men of other countries in terms sueh as no state before when en- 
gaged in civil war has felt justified in using, and on these grounds, 
too, it deseribed the moral guilt of the promoters of the insurrection 
in terms of unprecedented vehemence. Now, it will not do toactas 
if this talk was ali buneombe, as if all the moral heat and wrath of 
that period were due to the passions of the battle-field, and had no 
root in cold and settled principle. It will not do, after deserib- 
ing Jefferson Davis as all our moralists as well as politicians 
described him, to treat him as if he were simply a mistaken 
politician who had outlived his errors. A decent regard for the 
opinion of mankind, even if are not burdened with self- 
respect, requires us to exclude him at least from participation in 
the councils of the nation he tried to destroy. There is a peint in 
legislation, as in social intercourse, at which charity and merey 
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beeome vices dangerous to the social order. The successful ¢ 

vation of the virtue of cood-nature bas, in the Opinion of mary, 
carried us to this point already, so that our penitentiaries begin to bn 
sof the community as merely a refuge of the 


Neverthe- 


to show that civil society rests 


recarded by a large el; 


unlucky, in which any of us might any day find himself. 





less, it would not be difficult on the 
assumption that some men are better than others ; 
have led decent lives are entitled to sit in judgment on criminals ; 
and that right and wrong are not mere conventions which may be 
established one year and may be changed the n@xt. We owe it to 
ourselves, in short, to say that there was at least one man whose 
political career was closed by his share in “the greatest rebellion 
the world ever saw.” 


THE TYRANNY OF RULES OF PROCEDURE. 
HE attempt to obtain restitution from Tweed by legal means 
has now reached the stage of broad farce in which no lawyer, 
we think, ean fairly complain of laymen for commenting on it with 
some asperity. When Tweed’s frauds and thefts were first 
covered, it took the bar and the courts, as well as we remember, two 
years to find out who was the proper person to sue him—an incident 
which, we venture to assert, is without parallel in judicial history. 
When he was first brought to trial it was found necessary for the 
prosecution to make short biographies of the entire panel in order 
to challenge intelligently in making upthe jury. When he saw that 
he was going to be tried a second time, and that a 
select jury would be granted, he ran away, leaving bis counsel in 
charge of his cases; and in getting the jury, the extraordinary 
sp:ctacle was witnessed of the challenge of persons for having 
opinions unfavorable to the defendant, he being at the time a 
fugitive from justice. The last announcement that the attempts to 
obtain a struck jury had failed a second time, and that tie panel 
had been exhausted, and that the counsel for the prosecution did 
not know what he would do next, and the counsel for the defence 
declined to say what he would do were he in his place, recalis so 
vividly some of the scenes in the opéra-bouffe that discussion of the 
matter in detail would be idle. 

To persons outside this city, the case is principally interesting 
as an illustration of the way in which the judicial and political and 
even legislative machinery of the country is being clogged, almost 
to the point of stoppage, by mere forms of procedure, and of the 
extent to which skill in the use of these forms is allowed to take 
the place of serious qualifications for real business. In the House 
of Representatives, the debate which has been attracting so much 
attention during the last week was not a bond-fide debate, intended 
to balance opposing reasons and influence opinion on the subject 
nominally before the House, but a game of technical skill in the 
use of parliamentary rules of procedure between two masters of the 
art, Messrs. Randall and Blaine. The contest which has been going 
on between the two parties ever since the House met is of just the 
same nature. The “advantages” which Mr. Blaine gets over Mr. 
Randall, or Mr. Randall over Blaine, consist not in able presenta- 
tions of some view or policy to Congress or the country, but in some 
such dextrous use of the rules of procedure that one party shall be 


dis- 


“struck ” or 


cut off from diseussing or voting on something be wished to discuss | 


or vete on, or be compelled to discuss or vote on something he 
wished to avoid, or be compelled to submit to the production of 


The N 


’ 
that people who | 
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eu nd, ater | id zx ! ( 4 1 ! ! 
the ibjiect-matter of the diseussion. Thev are on eo 
used simply to enable persor o exhibit trieks display ‘ 
and dexterity, and the publie is beginning to believe that succ 

| jugeling of this sort is ¢ if the marks ¢ ite ship 
legal talent. The ‘Tweed trials have consisted almost exel 
tricks and counter-trieks, in which the po tion of the 
omewhat like that of a referee ata ‘billiard tournament.” ‘I 
listen hour after hour to long harangues ov e question ( 
certain regulations, intended originally to produce a full and { 





some question in a shape which will place his position or motives | 


in a damaging light ; and the struggle is watched and each step in 
it recorded by the papers with as much eager interest as if there 
were no legislative work to be done, no weighty and important 
problems waiting for solution. In fact, ‘* the rules” have now been 
so amended and studied and arranged, and some gentlemen have 
attained such familiarity with them, that in most of vur legislative 
bodies it is increasingly difficult for anybody not an aecomplished 
parliamentarian to get a fair iwthing, 
rounded by pitfalls at every step he takes. 
people are beginning to forget, and some have already forgotten, 
that rules of procedure were originally intended to facilitate dis- 


hearing on j as he is so sur- 


Moreover, a great many 


of the issue, ought not in right ‘¢ to prevent or indet 
postpone such trial, and their decisions have a strong resemblances 
to the * mateh. In Con 


principal use of ‘the rules” seems to be to determine the ehane 


2Pess Ab tl 5 1 


scoring” at a 


of various gentlemen for a nomination for the Presidency, 
‘point well taken” is talked of with as keen int 

some way affected the qurrency, or the tariff, or the Cuban question, 
or the civil service, when in reality it only atfeets the politie 
tunes of one of many ambitious politicians. The d 

vetting the merits of any pubiie question or of any candi 
office before a caucus or convention is so well known 1! 

so much commented on, that we need not give it more th 
mention here. Whena well-meaning citizen propo » | 
take an active part in polities, beginning with attendance at pr 
meetings, he finds himself met at the door with a mass of rule 
customs of procedure which he must not only be far ir WW 
ordinary way, but must have so deeply s | lp 

that he can pereeive beforehand the vai i Which they « 
be used to stop his mouth, and be ready with all the p 

he generally finds that he can only do this by 

his lawful calling, he stavs at home, and 

pretend to mourn his absenee, and put articles in t party new 
papers deploring his “apathy ” | ridieal rd 
cut at the convention. 

‘here is perhaps no way, however, in which the 1 of pro 
cedure bave been turned so effectively for the obstruction of public 
business as by the adoption of the theory that anybody who 
read, or talked, or heard about a matter of public " 
passed an opinion about it, cannot be trusted to participate in a 
judicial investigation of it. The effeet of this in a community in 
which newspaper reading, and oral discus f me er t 
and the formation of opinions on them, are not only a univer 


custom but almost an aecepted duty of the citizen, is to deprive the 


state of the services of all those who are most competent to aid it in 
judicial enquiries, and the theory is based on a view of human el 

ter which, if well f led at ( I t - 
possibl Phere is som galn OS ; Ti 

in asking a respectable New Yorker -whether he has heard « 


William M. Tweed; wi 


ether he thinks Tweed inany way defrauded 
the city ; l 


whether he has heard that Tweed has al nded:; and 


then telling him to stand aside as a person who Would probably be 
unable to give a verdict according to the evidence, under the dires 
tion of the Court. Rules whieh rn is, point dire: 
government by wholly illiterate laborers or inmates of the aln 


house. 
The disease, too, curiously enough, seems to be spreading, and 
Christian church. The fencing and sparring whieh 


} > ; ? +} 
has invaded th 


1] 


7 » oor ‘ | 1] ‘ ; in Py 1? 
preceeded the agreement to call a Mutual Council over in Brooklyn 
had strik Vv close resemblance to 1@ efforts of weed to ce 

‘ate trial - ha ¥ altel } In ‘ tena oe ee , 
a fair trial, and the parallel has almost been completed by the 


breakdown of the plan, through the exclusion of Drs. Buding- 


The Beecher case has now been 


It has formed during 


id their churches. 
f before the country. 


l 
1» leading topie of discussion in manv thou 
l reading TOpie OF GISCUSSION I many thou- 


ton and Storrs ai 


for one vear and a na 


the whole of that perio 


sand newspapers, and a leading topie of conversation in almost 


every circle. It has been twice tried, once ex-parte by a church 
eomunittee, and once by a court of law. Under thes: circus. ances, 
the knowledge of it has naturally permeated the Copgireg itional 
Chureb, and led inevitably to the formation by every church-mem- 
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ber of an opinicn on the question of Mr, Beecher’s guiit. 
of the question, therefore, to a collection of churches meant of neces- 
to a tribunal composed of persons biassed in one 


direction or the other, but presumably capable, under the intluence 


sitv a reference 


of the Holy Spirit and with the help of prayer, of lay- 
ing aside their prepossessions and acting fairly. The minute 
the choice of the tribunal began, however, “the challenges 
to the favor” began too, and it was soon diseovered that as all the 


knew about the scandal, and had thought about it, there 
rues,” be any ecclesiastical trial, and the 
reach other with dislike of investi- 


churches 
could not, “ucder the 
disputants now go about tauntin 
gation, and clamoring for a court the materials for which could 
probably not be found in any civilized country. 
seems to be no mode leit of trying Mr. Beecher but the ordeal of fire 
or water, or the wager of battle. 
incompetency of the Storrs and Budington churches is that church 
machinery is unequal tothe examination of great scandals, and that 
‘“ mutual councils ” cannot be convened in serious cases. 


Nation. 


Indeed, there | 


The inevitable inference frum the | 


Of course, rules of procedure wre necessary to the transaction of 
iwi business, but they ought te be the servants, not the masters, of 


civil society. To allow 
parliamentary or legal cust ms which defeat justice, liberate the 
thieves, cover up crime, and render investigations into tie simplest 
matters abortive, is to make a distinet return towards barbarism, 
somewhat sinilar to that which arrested the pro- 
civilization. 


and is 
8s of Chinese 


a process 
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MODERN EXPLOSIVES. 

1 bape invention of explosive agents, to be employed in the arts of peace 
or for warlike purposes, has kept pace with the progress of science in 

other directions, until we have accumulated a startling inventory of infer- 

It 


is interesting to trace the history of some of these dangerous compounds, 


nal machines and dynamite powders from which to make our selection. 


and to see from what innocer 
accomplish the most frightful results. 
tion of which was accepted in its day as being a great improvement upon 
the catapult or crossbow, although it is stili retained for many purposes, is 
now regarded zs too weak and slow to suit our modern notions of what an 
explosive agent ought to accomplish, 
no one person can lay claim 


Numerous experiments and 


science, so it has been in applied chemistry : 
to being the 
rescarches, often extending over a hundred years, usually precede the cul- 
mination of the work into the fully-rounded application. Nitro-glycerine, 
for of the at the time 
powerful and dangerous of the modern inventions, yet to understand how it 


sole proprietor of any discovery. 


instance, is one most recent and same most 
came to be made, we must go back to the researches on oils and fats under- 
taken by Professer Chevreul, of Paris, and published in July and Novem- 
ber, 1813. Tl to make known to us the 
true constitution of the fatty bodies, and it was he who assigned to glyce- 

per place among organic compounds, Glycerine, from which is 


derived a whole progeny of explosive compounds, is a triatomie alcohol of 


is eminent chemist was the first 


rine ifs pre 


ourselves to be entangled in a network of 


| 


it and inert Lodies forces can be developed to | 
The ancient gunpowder, the inven- | 
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of x mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids on cellulose, it appears to have 
occurred to Professor Pelouze, of Paris, that the same acids might pro- 


duce a similar compound if brought in contact with glycerine, and an 
[talian chemist, the distinguished Professor Sombrero of Turin, undertook 
the investigation in Pelouze’s laboratory, and succeeded in preparing a 


compound perfectly analogous to tri-nitro-cellulose or gun-cotton, to which 
he gave the name of tri-nitro-gfycerine or nitro-glycerine, the properties of 
which he described in the ‘Transactions of the Turin Academy,’ in July, 
18t7. 
the cost of many window-panes and the loss of a considerable amount of glass- 
wore, but fortunately‘no lives were sacrificed, Neither Pelouze nor Sombrero 
was disposed to push the investigation any further, and no one thought of 
preparing it a second time until 1864, when Alfred Nobel, a Swedish engineer, 
had the hardihood to make it in large quantities and to propose its use as a 
Llasting agent. His researches, however, cost the lives of many persons 
before the process of its manufacture was put upon a safe footing. Nitro- 
glycerine is made by causing one part of glycerine to flow into a tank sur- 
rounded by ecld water, and containing eight parts of a mixture of two 
parts of sulphuric and one of nitric acid, previously prepared and cooled, 
until the whole of the glycerine has flowed in. The nitration of the glycer- 
ine takes place immediately, and the product settles to the bottom of the 
tank in the form of.an oil. It is drawn off, thoroughly washed, neutral- 
ized with carbonate of soda to remove all traces of acid, and stored in stone 
crocks in a cool place, covered by a thin layer of water to prevent evapora- 


The immense explosive force of the new compound was discovered at 


tion. 

Thus prepared, nitro-glycerine is a pale-yellow, oily, inodorous, sweet, 
pungent liquid of 1°6 specific gravity. It is highly poisonous, a drop being 
suflicient to occasion violent pain in the back of the head, dizziness, and 
Strong coffee is recommended as a remedy, and an external 


insensibility. 
The oi] is soluble 


application of caustic alkalies is sometimes prescribed. 
in alcohol, ether, wood-spirit, and benzole, and fortunately almost entirely 
insoluble in water. Some authorities state that it freezes at 45° F., others, 
at 40° F. It does not take fire like turpentine or aleohol when a match is 
applied to it, but goes out when the match is withdrawn. The inventor 
declares that concussion will not fire it, and says that the experiment was 
made by throwing up a quantity of it in a rocket, when its fall of 1,000 feet did 
not explode it. The specimen was afterwards fired to show that it was pure 
nitro-glycerine. The oil was formerly simply poured into a drill-hole and 
tamped with water or sand ; but it was soon discovered that the dangerous 
liquid was liable to percolate through crevices in the rock, and occasion pre- 
mature explosions when the workmen were drilling the holes It is now 


| enclosed in suitable tin cases or cartridges, and must be fired with a peculiar 


As in every other department of | 


the fatty series. The formula for it is C,1,(OH),, and its scientific 
name is prepenyl elcohol; its popular name, from the Greek word 
vAvne sweet, in allusion to its pleasant flavor, was given to it 
by Scheele ea long time ago. To obtain it the fats are usually | 


decomposed by steam, free stearic acid and glycerine being pro- 
duced. 


Other methods are sometimes employed, such as the use of | 


hot water, sulphuric acid, or metallic chlorides, but these are matters of | 


detail into which it is not to enter. Glycerine when pure 
is a viscid, colorless liquid, having a specifie gravity of 1°26, of a sweet 
taste, soluble in water and alcohol in all proportions, undergoing very 
litrle change in the air, not molding or evaporating, neutral to test-paper, 


burning with difficuity, not to be frozen excepting at very low temperature, 


necessary 


an admirable solvent for volatile oils, a powerful antiseptic, a good lubrica- 


tor, and, in fact, ing properties that have suggested its use in a large 


poss 
number of useful arts, 

lt will be seea from the above recapitulation of the properties of glyce- 
rine that it is a harmless and most valuable substance, and on no account 
to he confounded with the nitro-glycerine which is derived from it. After 
Seinbein had discovered gun-cotton, which he produced by the action 


| 





fuse and cap. Many accidents having occurred by the freezing and care- 
less handling of nitro-glycerine, Nobel devised a method of mixing the oil 
with about ten per cent. wood-spirit, by which it was rendered practically 
harmless. When required for use it was simply necessary to add water, and 
the oil would settle to the bottom, and could be recovered. The cans for the 
transportation of oil were packed in a peculiar kind of sand, called Avesel- 
guhr, known also as tripoli and infusorial earth, of which there is a great 
abundance in Northern Germany. It happened that some of the cans 
leaked, and the infusorial earth became impregnated with it. Nobel ex- 
amined the properties of this moist sand, and thus by accident hit upon a 
process of absorbing the oil, and to the product he gave the name of dyna- 
mite. 

Dynamite has now come to be a generic term for a variety of powders 
the chief ingredient of which is nitro-glycerine. The original dynamite is 
prepared by simply kneading with the naked hands twenty-five per cent. of 
infusorial earth and seventy-five per cent. of nitro-glycerine, or until the mix- 
ture assumes # pasty condition not unlike moist brown-sugar. Before mix- 
ing, the infusorial sand is calcined in a furnace, in order to burn out all 
organic matter, and it is also sifted, to free it of large grains. While still 
moist, it is squeezed into cartridges, which are prepared of parchment 
paper ; and the firing is done by fulminate of silver in copper capsules, 
provided with patent exploders. Dynamite is considered to be much safer 
than nitro-glycerine ; it has been subjected to many severe tests, such as 
throwing it down from great heights, smashing the boxes containing it by 
heavy weights, and allowing it to burn up quietly in a brisk fire. The 
employment of the capsule and detonating composition is said to be abso- 
lutely essential for the explosion of dynamite. 

It may be asked how we account for many accidents which have occurred 
in contradiction to this statement, Two explanations have been offered— 
one, that the oil oozed out of the infusorial silica, and, being free, fell un- 
der the conditions of nitro-glycerine ; the second, that the dynamite was 
frozen, and also then resembled the solid oil. The premature explosion at 
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Sremerhayen was suppose to be due to this latter fact. The ease contain- 
ing it had been exposed to severe cold and the dynamite was frozen, and 
was then exploded by being violently thrown from the dray. This property 
renders the transportation of dynamite in winter exceedingly precarious, 
and makes it more than extra-hazirdous : it relegates it to the catezory of 
articles wholly excluded from transportation. 

Dynamite, as ordinarily prepared, is a brownish-gray, sometimes red- 
It 
requires a heavy blow of a hammer on an anvil to explode ii, and even then 
only the portions struck are fired. 


dish, inodorous, pasty, greasy mass, having the specific gravity of 1:6. 


In this respect it presents great advan- 
tages over nitro-glycerine. Dynamite is largely employed at the California 
mines under the name of giant powder. It is usually mannfactured on the 
spot, the infusorial earth being brought from Germany for the purpose. 
Lithofracteur is a variety of dynamite, being composed of nitro-glycerine, 
silica, and gunpowder. Dualine is composed of nitro-glycerine, fine saw- 
dust, and nitrate of potassa. 
various trade-names, all of which have the dangerous nitro-glycerine con- 
cealed within them, and are hence to be handled with extreme care. 


wv . . . | 
There are numerous sub-varieties bearing 


- The Nation. 


During the siege of Paris the French had recourse to a gunpowder pre- | 


pared from picric acid. This acid is made by treating carbolic acid with 
nitric acid ; when combine with ammonia or potash, it is exceedingly ex- 
plosive. The powder is even fired by the active modification of oxygen 
called ozone, and is therefore liable to explosion by electricity. This ren- 
ders the storing of the powder very difficult, and it is only in time of war 
that it is likely to be manufactured. 

A powder, introduced by Schultze of Potsdam, and named for the in- 
ventor, is prepared by acting on wood by means of a mixture of sulphuric 
and nitric acid, and mixing the product with 26 per cent. of saltpetre. It 
is white, very powerful, and 1s best preserved in a moist state. 

A class of explosives called fulmindtss has long been known. The ful- 
minate of mercury was discovered by Howard in 1799, but its violent cha- 


racter long deterre.l every one from attempting any practical application of | 


it. The investigation into the preparation and properties of this compound 
was one of the earliest rescearches performed by Baron Liebig. It is pre- 
pared by dissolving 3 parts mercury in 36 parts nitric acid, and adding to 
the product 17 parts alcohol. A somewhat stormy reaction takes place, 
and soon crystals of the fulminate collect on the bottom of the vessel : 
these are packed in very small quantities in paper, or are best preserved 


under water. Falminates of silver and gold of an analogous composition 


are also now prepared and employed in percussion-caps and patent ex- 


ploders. 

The last explosive to which we shall refer is commonly called gun-cotton. 
We have not allowed ourselves much space in which to describe this impor- 
tant substance, but fortunately it is already pretty well known. The con- 
version of cotton-wool into an explosive substance by the action of a mix- 
ture of sulphuric and nitric acids was discovered in 1845 by Professor 
Schinbein of Basel, Switzerland. The name gun-cotton was at first 
applied to the product, and subsequently it was called pyroxyline and tri- 
nitro-cellulose. A solution of gun-cotton in a mixture of alcohol and ether 
yields the coliodion so indispensable in the art of photography. A solution 
in camphor is now extensively employed to imitate bone and ivory under 
the trade-name of celluloid. Gun-cotten has been subjected to a vast 
number of trials, and when diluted with unchanged cotton, and compressed 
or spun into yarn and rope, its use in artillery and blasting has proved very 
successful, It can be stored under water, and dricd by steam when required 
for use. Left to itself in dry packages, it is liable to spontaneous decompo- 
sition. 
been much improved by Abel and Lenk, it has never come into general 
use in the army or at the nines, but in photography its application is very 
great and of the first importance. 

It will thus be seen that all the recent explosives are analogous in 
composition ; that all contain nitrogen, and that none of them can be 
handled with impunity. The transportation and storage of all of them 
should be under strict police regulations, and their manufacture should be 
conducted at a distance from any habitation. The most powerful is nitro- 
glycerine or dynamite ; the safest for popular use is gun 


gunpowder, 


FLORIDA, 


Sr. Aveustine, January 6, 1876. 
HE Northern traveller in Florida, especially the Northern traveller with 
7 . . . . . 
European associations and predilections, can hardly fail to be strongly 


attracted to this odd little city by the sea, whose flavor of antiquity affords ! 


Although the preparation and properties of this explosive have | 


——s — —— = —— 


so pleasant a contrast to the bare and somewhat dreary newness of the rest 
of Florida ; a city which has actually a eathedral with fri 


walls, and solemn processions of silent Sisters, and a plaza or 


rhiful frose | 
weed in 
ort, in whi 


sunny places with dark-eyed Minorean children ; a city, ins! 


one feels the famili ir, pleasurable hee | ofa vu cle -bon k. end lx vinstot 
tuated by a lazy desire to **do” something. To be sure, the St l 
Stripes wave obtrusively at either end of the sea-wall, a ul the bulk of ¢ 
tourist population re yaire to be judiciously ignored ; bat even against Us 
St. Augustine will hold its own for a few vears yet, by virtue of ¢! 


Spanish element and the languorous climate, two excellent bulwarks agains 
the march of progress. Here and there among the old coqnina | . 


yp dail is still effective 


springs up an obnoxious mansard roof, but the ¢) 


and dirt and laziness, those powerful allies of the picturesque, have not ys 


vanished before the besom of Northern energy 
It is evident, however, that St. Augustine is 
climate and position justifying the prediction that before 


an embrvo Newp TT. US 
many 
Brighton indeed, 
whole east coast of Florida possesses a charming climate, being isot} 


vears i fs 


to be a winter sanitarium as brilliant as Nice or 


with Madeira, the Bermudas, Southern California, and Egypt, while its 
heats are modified by the trade-winds from the Atlantic, 
winds which sweep across the narrow space between the west coast and 
ocean. The great fertility and varied capacity of the soil of 


and the 


the State ar 
undeniable, and it is in its unfortunate political history alone that the 
reason is to be found for the desolation and neg! 
tot 
proportion of tropical or semi-tropical climate that every rood of availrb 
land south of the parallel of 80° N. latitude is ce and 1 
tain a high value, and the easy and constantly improving communication 
between Florida and the great markets of the North points to a rich future 
for the landowners of the State. Although 
! 


ect so painfully npypsrent 


he Northern eye. We have within our national boundaries so sma 


rtzin to reach 


the social and politi al dis 


ganization consequent upon the death of slavery still exists here as in other 
parts of the South, Florida has the advantage of her sister States in that 
her lands are being colonized by an exceptional class of settlers, viz., North- 


ern and Western farmers and mechanics, who are attracted primarily by 
the climate, and who bring with them capital either in money or in the still 
Add to this the fact 


that the annual wave of travel leaves always on its reflux a certain propor- 


more valuable form of industrious and honest habits, 


tion of permanent residents, who are commonly well-to-~lo and able te begin 
immediate improvements, and it is clear that Plorida is likely to be recon- 
of reconstruction is also 


The task 


to a certain extent simplified by the fact that the native population is small, 


structed on a sound and natural basis. 


widely scattered, and nearly one-half negro, so that in many cases the flame 
There has been 
little opportunity for concentration, and, lacking the stimulus of kindred 
ardor, the heat of individual feeling has rapidly cooled—a state of things 
which leaves almost free play to Northern se 
to the establishment of the Northern 


of opposition has died out purely from want of fuel. 


ntiment, and offers no obstacle 


institutions which come logically in 
the train of such colonists as those above-described, 
The present cheapness of land is of course only temporary, and already 


fancy prices are being asked and paid for orange groves in bearing, sugat 
plantations, ete. ; but there are still some 18,000,000 acres of United States 
land waiting to be pre-empted under the Ilomestead Law, and thousands 
of acres of cleared and cultivated land to be had at from $3 to $1 50 per 
acre. Here should be remarked a somewhat perplexing result of the fre- 
quent cessions and secessions of Florida, viz., the difficulty of obtaining 
clear titles to real estate. Grants of enormous extent, including much of 
the best land of the State, have for years remained in the hands of the ori- 
ginal grantees of the English or Spanish Governments, or of their heirs, 
and in most instances these properties, belonging to non-residents, have 
been unfairly assessed, or not assessed at all, even the name of the owner 
being often unknown, and not to be discovered except by diligent search. 
This difficulty is gradually disappearing, but there is still too little energy 
in the enforcement of the State laws, and much good land is lying idle, or, 
It is of 
course below the frost-line that the most valuable crops for the Northern 
markets raised, and Orange County and the neighborhood of the 
Halifax and Indian Rivers hold out inviting prospects to the agriculturist 


worse still, is involved in expensive and troublesome litigation. 
are 
but even in St. Augustine, where sharp frosts are not infrequent, many 
semi-tropical fruits do well, and late experiments with the finer varieties of 
grapes, such as Golden Chasselas, Flame-colored Tokay, Muscat, etc., are 
exciting great hopes among fruit-raisers. 

As a permanent residence for Northerners who can afford to choose, or 
as a winter resort, St. Augustine has no rival on the Atlantic coast ; for in 
addition to its delicious climate and historic interest, its insmediate neigh- 
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» the dull beat of native drums, and over all the great 





j feat er it ls lies tl exhaust- 
{ med ¢ Kor t pre t 
he thie re Indian 
} old S t 

i en were br mb last 
( t! 1 ana 
of war, though in 
OX] 1 mildness and 
len the oflicers in 
i i l ¢, and one of their attendants 
day, in an ; ss of enthusiasm, that one or two of 
men "—a compliment upon which we, as American citizens, 
y The good result of their imprisonment is that 
deeply linpressed with the power of the white man and 
soverninent, and are beginning to comprehend the futility 
isti e, so that the 5 have | robal ly evolved certain wholesome 
hoped they may, on their return to their respective tribes, 

t r untravelled companions 
: ed a mistaken judgment which permitted the 
\ of Jast week to cul in a weli-advertised buffalo 
dance, as being the b thing which Christian civilization 
these wild vie Lia hape « ent. The first 
‘ ing ** Hamlet” with the part out, Inasmuch 
ilo dwin loa y l, very i tirely helpless 
which meekly sub lo be slaughtered by the accustomed 
Ind ) ‘ I in we was undeniably effec- 
ithe pe r:ners themselves see! 1 to find i mewhat lac king 
It aw l and savage picture which met our eyes aS we 
the soft darkness of the Southern night into the great shadowy 
in M treo, ll Heal With bontires of re in pus pine logs, 


tina walls made magical by 
circles of semi-brutal figures monotonously 
, Still sky. 
¢; from an artistic point of view, it was good 
forgiving its getters-up, 
ians, repetitions of it should be forbidden. It 
1 the tales of horror which are written in the archives of 

| | 


I 
tine, and was so strangely in keeping with the dramatic pro- 


the place that one could not but be glad to carry it away as a 


nir of the city whose record runs through three centuries 


vl y rom Menendez to Confederate guerillas. 
ORLEANISTS OUT IN THE COLD. 
Paris, December 31, 1875. 

2WARD had much affection and admiration for France. Even 
rible war, in the conversations which I had the honor 

h hit, he often left the subject of his own difficulties to diseuss 
of my country. ‘ Your misfortune,” he once said to me, “is 
ve too many parties ; you have as many as four—the Legitimist, 


t, the Bonapartist, and the Republican. Assoon as one of these 








to enjoy a quiet tenure of power, the three others unite, and 
n, | ming irresistible, ends in a revolution.” 

i h rel mbered these words of M ird sine » the Assembly 

! x after the disasters of the in war. To be sure, the 

t party seemed then quite annih and when the Assembly 





te of déchéance of the Bonapartes, in one of its first sittings, it 


be quite unanimo I remember the protest uttered by M. 
tood pale and excited in the tribune, and his voice 
ior of the 1 dleputies. The Orleanist party had been, 
\ s, quite disorganized by M. Thiers. The doctrine 
( night by him in his salon in the Place St. Georges 

»¢ itial differen be nt doctrines of the parti- 
nal monarchy and those of the Moderate Republicans. 


’ 


e attached to the great principles of 1789 ; both want a rep- 


rover ! nd wich ist the direction of affairs to a re- 
I is | ent the form of government, let us 

al de ] ism ; time will show if, after the vic- 

hy or t republic is the best solution of our difficulties. 

pr n of these doctrines can be found in the ‘ France 

( Prévost-Paradol, who was the doctrinaire dis iple of M. 
Ll who drew his inspiration from the conservatism of his pa- 
é tle views wer lemnly set forth by M. Thiers in the 


Nation. 
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famous speech which became the basis of what was called the ** Truce of 


Bordeaux.” This truce, however, could not last for ever ; everybody thought 


that it ought inaintained while the most urgent business was being 





e, While ’rance was reorganizing her finance aad her army, paying the 

wv ransom to Germany, and combating the Commune. After the Com- 
mune a strong reaction took place in favor of conservatism and monarchi- 
ul ideas. An attempt was made to fuse the two monarchical parties into 


one ; the Orleanists did not ask the Legitimists to renounce their allegiance 
» Comte de Chambord ; they showed themselves disposed to forget the 
Louis Philippe. The Comte di 
It was thought that 
three parties only were left in France—the partisans of the Bourbons, the 
partisans of the Republic, and the partisans of the Bonapartes ; and, as the 
last were completely vanquished at the time of the so-called fusion, that 





aims of the Comte de Paris, as son of 


Paris, moved by a patriotic feeling, went to Frohsdortf. 


there were practically only two parties left. 

Unfortunately, the Comte de Chambord proved intractable ; he did not 
understand the situation of France, and his patriotism was not equal to the 
He offended the pride and the senti- 


. . . ? 4 
patriotism of the Comte de Paris. 


ment of France, and the fusion, which might have saved the country, will 
The Assembly, 


which had been on the point of erecting the monarchy, found itself unable 


only be remembered in history as a lamentable failure. 


to do so; the politicians invented for a time a new sort of government, 
under the name of Septennate. The conservative majority confided the 
executive power to the head of the army, and waited for some time in hopes 
of some political inspiration. The Septennate could not be called a mili- 
tary dictatorship, as the Chamber was still sovereign and made all the 


} 


laws; but this parliamentary sovereignty could not last for ever, and it 


was felt that some definite organization must be found. The Orleanists, 
who had tried to nake a fusion with the Right, now tried to make a 
As time went on and the memories of the Com- 


vas slowly 


fusion with the Left. 
mune were forgotten, the idea of a conservative republic 
gaining ground amongst those deputies who were grouped under the 
ht Centre. The Republicans themselves had kecome for a time 
very moderate ; the lion, Gambetta, seemed as mild as a lamb. Marshal 
MacMahon inspired the radicals with such awe that Frence had become the 


name of Rig 


quietest country in Europe. Negotiations were opened between the Or- 
The famous eonjunciion of the Centres, a 


ich had long proved 


leanists and the Republicans. 
phenomenon which had been often predicted, but wh 
as impossible as some conjunction of planets, took place at last. The Re- 
publican negotiators were not the ardent Gambettists. They were chosen 
among scholarly, wise, religious people. M. Wailon, the author of the con- 
stitution which has kept his name, has written a life of Saint Louis which 
a monk might sign with his name. M. Laboulaye is known as a man of 
great learning, wisdom, and moderation of character. The marriage between 
the Orleanists and the Moderate Republicans wes what the French call a 
marriage of reason. Such men as M. Wallon and M. Laboulaye well under- 
stood what they owed to the party which was the most important in the 
Chamber. They knew that the majority of the Chamber was monarchical, 
that the obstacle to the monarchy had not come from the Chamber but 
from the outside. The state of the country was such that it required a strong 
executive power, and direct universal suffrage had shown such eaprices 
in France that it was felt necessary to create a Senate which was not the 
The oldest Orleanists were 
They 


expression of the mere sovereignty of number. 
slow to persuade themselves to jump over the Republican Rubicon. 
saw on the other side of the water, behind the good and wise men who were 
waiting for them, the long and dark lines of the Republican army, and in 
the distance, behind the Republican electors, the red flag of the Commune. 
The younger Orleanists felt more confident. They took the leap first, and 
the Wallon constitution was voted. During the long discussion of this 
constitution, Gambetta was silent ; Louis Blane alone objected to some of 
the provisions of the constitution. The Republican press was celebrating 
the disinterestedness, the moderation, of the Left. 

No sooner was the Republican constitution voted and the great boon 
secured than the Republicans changed their tactics. The Assembly had 
decided that the new Senate should have as its nucleus seventy-five senat- 
These patres conscriptt were destined to be 
the patrons, the guardians of the new compact. What would have he. 
more natural than to choose these seventy-five political Jmmortels out of the 
who had together made the new constitution ? But M. 
Thiers and Gambetta, now in close alliance, decided to exclude entirely the 
Orleanists from their lists, and formed an alliance against them with tke 
Bonapartists and the Ultra-Legitimists, who were incensed with the Or- 
leanists simply because they had accepted the Wallon constitution. This 
time again we saw the old spectacle of three parties united against one, 


ors for life, named by itself, 


ranks of the 


ailn OSC 
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and bheeat 


Jan. 20, 1876 | 


and the coalition was all the more immoral because the two Centres 


Assembly had seemed for a moment united in the same wishes, 


aul | iO) Oe ire 
the Orleanists, grouped in what we call the Right Centre, had voted and 
accepted the new constitution in good faith and without any reserve. This 
systematic and unmerciful exclusion of, the Orleanists from the senatorial 
lists is an event of great significance. Of course it will be said that all is 


over with t Lit 


in the elections in the Assembly will be tri 
will be the result ? 


hed 


hem, an | 
wl 


may be that the same coalition which has trium 
: but 


eood reason for seeing in 


af 
wii 


ed in the pr vinces 
Have the Republicans any 
the two future Assemblies fewer Orleanist and more Bonapartist names ? 
The Right Centre has twice tried to diminish by one the number of the 
French parties—first, by the so-called fusion ; secondly, by assenting to 
the Wallon constitution, Now it may be inclined to try a third method ; 
it can suppress itself, retire into private life, and leave the Repub- 
licans ¢éle-d-i¢/e with the Bonapartists. The letters of the Due d’Aumale 
and of his brother the Joinville are this 
direction. ‘The Princes declined to be senators 
in the Departments of which they have been the deputies since 1871. 
Tuey frankly tell their electors that they had wished the re-establishment 
of the monarchy ‘‘ which made France”; this was found impossible, but 
they do not think themselves obliged to serve their country otherwise than 


Prince de a in 


step 


of Orleans named 


ome a legislator, and the 
sed and professed Republi- 
1 by coverin 


as soldiers. Nobody is bound by any duty to be: 
natural legislators of a republic are the confe 
cans. A republic which could only hold its ow: © itself with the 


prestige of old names, of conservative finance, of nobility, and of wealth, 
which should be obliged to screen itself behind a thick veil of eminent mo- 
narchists, could not be of long duration. Everybody knows that the Orlean- 
ists will not conspire against the Republic in the Bonapartist fashion ; they 
will make no coup @ état; they will not, like M. Granier de Cassagnae, pro- 
mise to the country a régime of ‘* panem et circenses” ; they will make 
low appeal to the socialist passions of the multitude ; but they are not 


no 


obliged to become the leading actors in the new drama which is now be- 
ginning. Napoleon the First called all the surviving Jacobins to his Senate ; 
he changed their red Phrygian caps into feathered hats, their carmagnoles 
into embroidered coats; he was mistaken not in his judgment of men, but 
in his judgment of their ability ; his Jacobin senators deposed him as soon 
as he ceased to be strong enough to force them into obedience. Fouché 
the regicide. became the minister of Louis XVIII., but he brought no 
real strength to the Restoration. There must be a certain unity in the 
life of every man ; when he ceases to play an active part, he can ren 
a witness. 


tain 


The French electors will soon have to name their new senators and their 
new deputies, and it may be said that the Joyal trial of the Republic is 
only now beginning. Every good Frenchman must hope that the trial 
will be a happy. one ; but we are not all obliged to come forward and force 
ourselves on the public, The time may come when new men will be asked 
for, when the actors who will soon come on the stage will be hissed, when 


the country will require a complete change of politics. The country does 


not really regret the Empire, and if the Republic of the Republicans proves | 


to be a failure, the monarchical party will be all the stronger for not having 
consumed its strength in unnecessary struggles. 


Correspondence. 


‘“THACKERAYANA. 


To tne Eprror or Tue Nation : 

Sm : A recent number of the Nation contains a review of a book called 
*Thackerayana.’ Will you allow me to state that Mr. Thackeray's repre- 
sentatives entirely disapproved of that publication, thou 


legal power to stop it ? 


iad no 
The drawings reproduced were inere schoolboy 
scrawls, roughly reproduced, and giving. an utterly inadequate impression 


ch they ! 





of Mr. Thackeray’s feeling for art and powers of execution. S 
this statement may be found in a small col! 
ings, carefully reproduced by a satisfactory process, and contai 


me proof of 
‘tion of his more mature draw- 
book just published called ‘The Orphan of Pimlico.’ 

I feel it right to add, in regard to a suggestion in your article, that it is 
from deference to Mr. Thackeray's own express desire 
correspondence has been or will be nul 
truly, 

Lonpon, Dee 30, 1875. 


that no bi 


lish l by his repre 
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fertile valleys well watered by the tributaries of the Arkansas and Red 
Rivers, the Indian Territory has long been looke 1 upon with an envious eve 
by the settlers of the less-favore | regions on its borders. Should the rail- 
road bills now before Congress be passed during the present session, a long- 
desired opportunity w n be given for white settlers to gain a foothold 
in the Territory. Thi we accomplished, we shall not be surprised to 
learn some day that religion and humanity require the removal of our red 
brethren to a less fertile spot and the opening of the country to settlement 
by the whit A large map of this Territory (in four sheets, 22 x 18 inches 
each) has 1 itly been issued by the Military Department of the Missouri, 
Gen. John Pope commanding. It is a compilation made by KE. 0 Ruffner, 


First Lieutenant of Engineers, and A. Huannius, drauzhtsman, from the 


The Nation. 


plats of the Land Ofice and from route maps of various military expedi- | 


tions, It is neatly drawn on a seale of 1:500,00)0, or about eight miles to the 
inch, and handsomely photolithographed, on good paper, by R. P. Studley 
& Co. of St Li 


niis. 


To the gentlemen whose three years’ labor it represents 


great credit is due for their skill and patience in co-o:dinating the hetero- | 


geneous material they had at hand, 


The map gives a larger emount of de- | 


tailed topography along the water-courses than could be found in most of | 


hose of our thickly-settied Eastern States. The township lines of the land 
surveys, as Well as the boundaries of the various indian reservations, are also 
represented. ‘Taken as a whole, it is necessarily very unequal in finish, since, 
while the parts taken from the Land Office plats (on a scale of two inches 
to the mile, or cight times as large as this) present a disproportionate 
While this defect, 
necessary from the incompleteness of the material in the hands of the com- 
pilers, detracts from the general effect of the map, it is a guarantee of its 
retiability, since the draughtsman has evidently confined himself to facts, 


amount of detail, some portions are left nearly blank. 


and given less scope to his imagination than is apt to be the case where a 
map is nade simply to attract the eye of the public. Moreover, the map is 
accompanied by a list of the authorities on which it is based. For strictly 
military purposes, it might be considered that the topography would have 
been clearer had the township lines been omitted. It is, however, a very 
praiseworthy effort on the part of our military authorities to render ayail- 
able, as far as their limited means will allow, the map material which is 
scattered through the various Government Departments. We hope the day 
far distant when our Government, following the example of Euro- 
pean nations, may adopt some regular system for preparing reliable maps 
of our country, which may be available not only to the army but to the 
general pubiic. 


is not 


—The magazines fer the beginnmg of the year always contain a variety 
of noticeable articles, and in looking over the January number of Serib- 
ner’s and the Allantic we have been puzzled to say which among many 
were most important. The story by Mr. Howells, called ‘* Private Thea- 
tricals,” lately begun in the Ad/antie, and now marching steadily forward 
to what may possibly be its tragic conclusion, is, of the purely literary arti- 
cles in that magazine, most distinctly an ** event.” We may, by the way, 
commend it to the notice of the discriminating writer of the reviews of 
what is known to the Saturday Review as ** American literature,” who, it 
seems to us, is contracting a habit of devoting his time too exclusively to 
In 
it Mr. Howells is again showing his remarkable power in the delineation of 
feminine character. 


books the existence of which is unsuspected on this side of the water. 


This has always seemed to us to be one of his strongest 
No one who studies the manauvres of Mrs. Farrell can fail to admit 
the possession by the author of a power of insight into the female heart and 
mind that is masterly. 


pi ints. 


It is, indeed, a picture which would probably draw 
down upon Mr. Howells the severest censure of the Woman’s Journal, were 
it not that Mrs, Farrell belongs to a class which the greater part of women 
unite in condemning, and the admiration of whom by men always excites 
very general feminine pity and amazement, Mrs. Farrell is an accomplished 
flirt—or, perhaps we should say, a born flirt—designed for her part by 
nature, and perfected in it by diligent and conscientious application. Her 
mission in the story seems to be, if we may venture a prediction, to shatter 
the friendship of two young men, one of whom is already hopelessly in love 
with her, while the other ‘‘sees through” her completely. But we must 
defer any extended notice of what promises to be a very entertaining story 
till it is completed. 


—Mr, Clarence Cook is writing some articles for Seridner’s on house- 


hold furniture, iflustrated by some pretty cuts of what we suppose the 
Philistine would derisively call earnest candlesticks, worthy ¢tagéres, and 
sincere chairs and tables, and moral furniture in general. We can cordially 
recommend to those who can afford to follow them most of Mr. Cook’s ideas, 


theugh we should say for so severely moral a devotee of beauty he rather 


‘ 
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glosses over the expense of the matter in saying that many of ‘ the best 
things in house decorating and furnishing are those that cost least.” We 
should be willing to lay a very heavy wager that the pretty little chair and 
table in ** No. 5,” modest and unostentatious as they appear in the picture, 
would cost a pretty little sum of money for the families of the ** meek and 
lowly” to expend. ‘There is, too, a slight vagueness which will perhaps 
trouble some readers when Mr. Cook lays it down that there ought to be 
gathered on the shelf or shelves over the fireplace ‘a few beautiful and 
chosen things—the most beautiful that the family purse can afford, though 
it is by no means necessary that they showd cost much, the main point 
being that they should be things to lift us up, to feed thought and feeling, 
things we are willing to live with, to have our children grow up with, and 
that we never can become tired of, because they belong alike to nature and 
to humanity.” And when we are finally advised, in case we cannot find 
what we like at the furniture stores, to employ an architect—*‘any one 
of the company of cultivated, thoughtful young men who are doing so 
much to honor architecture among us”—to tell him what we want and 
have him draw a design, we cannot but feel a sordid curiosity as to 
what Mr. Cook’s glittering generalities about expense really mean. 
There is, however, an enormous class of people who have plenty of money 
to spend, and might just as well spend it with good taste as with bad, and 
if Mr Cook can persuade them to do it, the recording angel will no doubt 
blot out his somewhat tortuous record as tostatements of cost. Itseems to be, 
too, a radical mistake to suppose that it is the expense which stands in the 
way of the development of good taste in the United States. There are no 
countries in the world where people are more ready to spend money on 
what is intended to please the eye and make domestic life attractive than 
England and this country ; the trouble is that we do not know how to do 
it. Naturally, we fall back upon the simple and barbarous device of making 
as much display with our money as possible. It is not, therefore, a demon- 
stration that it is possible to make our houses beautiful for a trifling cost 
that is needed, but general wsthetic cultivation among the possessors of 
wealth, who, it must be confessed, may fairly be denounced for the present 
as Philistines) We may suggest to Mr. Cook that he might make an ex- 
cellent article showing, not how beautiful, but how ugly and barbarous 
interiors and exteriors may be made, with illustrations from real life in 
New York, showing the imitation coal-fire with gas flames, Pullman palace- 
car wainscoting, sham marble pillars, and, best of all, the modern brown- 
stone high ‘‘ stoop.” One or two of the finest specimens of the latter 
ought, by the way, to be detached from their houses and exhibited at 
Philadelphia, with a descriptive label giving their cost and the use to 
which they are put. 


—Among English art-periodicals the Portf lio is so easily the first that it 
is difficult to find proper epithets for it except those that would seem to be . 
meant for the ideal or imaginary organ of perfect artistic criticism. Mr. 
Hamerton is an editor whose rare and impartial culture makes him hold in 
his mind with an even balance the claims both of his country’s art and of 
that of the Continent, and he suffuses through his periodical a cosmopoli- 
tanism quite new to similar English publications, M. Ménard, who man- 
ages the notices of French pictures, must be singled out for high praise 
also ; he has an enviable manner of getting aloft over the noise of the 
schools that are warring and clashing around him, and delivering judg- 
ments that are urbane and impartial without being insipid. The only na- 
tionality that has seemed to suffer neglect hitherto, the German, is to be 
handled in the approaching numbers by Mr. Beavington Atkinson. The 
coming months will also be distinguished by plates from that rare etcher, 
Dr. Seymour Haden, and from Ernest George ; otherwise, the Portfolio for 
1876 will not change its pathway in any important respédct. It could hardly 
strike out a better. ‘The numbers for December and January are quite as 
good as usual. The Portfolio is represented in New York by J. W. 
Bouton. 


—The unusually high annus] death-rate for the city of Boston in the 
years 1872 and 1873 led to the appointment of a medical commission to in- 
vestigate the sanitary condition of ‘the city. While the death-rate for 1871 
was 23°5 per 1,000 living inhabitants, and the mean death-rate for the 
twenty years from 1854 to 1873, inclusive, was 24:5, that for 1872 was 30-4 
and that for 187 The primary object of the Commission was to 
ascertain whether this serious increase of mortality indicated any new 
causes Of disease peculiar to the city or any such exaggeration of the old 
ones as might call for special measures of counteraction. The report is a 
model of careful and judicious investigation and systematic and intelligible 
statement of results. It is really the work of Dr. T. B. Curtis, to whom 
the other members of the Commission take pains to give full credit in a 


28°5. 
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The unusual mortality of the two 
years mentioned above was found not to depend upon any increasing or 
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printe 1 note accompanying the report. 
permanent local source of disease, but to be due to temporary epidemics of 
smaill-pox, searlatina, and cerebro-spinal meningitis, together with diarrhwal 
affections caused by the excessive heat of the month of July in 1872. 


Nevertheless, the Commission proceeded to examine all the facts bosring 


upon the health of the city, with a view to improve i's sanitary condition, 


so far as possible, and to reduce its death-rate within limits. 


One of the most interesting features of the report for the general reader is 


narrower 


its statement of the difficulties connected with sanitary statistics and their 
use for arriving at practical deductions. 
death in any 
by no means 


a Even supposing ihe causes of 
given community to be fully and accurately registered, it is 
a simple matter to decide upon their interpretation. So many 
different elements combine to produce the final result, that if one of them 
be overlooked the most erroneous conclusions may be adopted. It is well 
known that the annual death-rate of a town or city gives little or no indica- 
tion of the vitality of its population, unless the birth-rate is also ascertained ; 
and while it is comparatively easy to provide by municipal regulations for 
a complete registration of deaths, it is notoriously difficult to secure a simi- 
lar registration of the births, A remarkable instance of liability to such 
statistical errors is given in the report in reference to consumption. The 
mortality from this discase had steadily ciminished for fifteen years, both 
in Boston and throughout the State of Massachusetts, from 4°58 per 1,000, 
the rate in 1855, to 3°05 per 1,000, the rate in 1570. This was naturally 
rezarded as indicating cither an increased freedom from the causes of con- 
sumption, due to amelioration of climate, or better methods of medical 
treatment. But it appears on further investigation that there are two other 
facts which may have hada share in the result. First, the Irish as a class are 
much more liable to consumption than either the native population of 
native parentage or those of any other foreign nationality ; and, secondly, 
the proportion of Irish population in Massachusetts has been steadily dimin- 
ishing during the same period as that in which the proportion of deaths by 
consumption has decreased. It is possible, therefore, that the disease may 
be as frequent and as fatal among all classes as it was formerly ; only the 
class most liable to it having become comparatively less numerous, of 
course the total pereentaze of deaths from this cause is diminished in pro- 
portion. Among the conclusions reached by the Commission are the fol- 
lowing: ist. The death-rate in Boston is considerably higher among those 
of foreign than those of native parentage ; the population of foreign parent- 
age being, in 1870, 58°4 per cent. of the whole, but the deaths among the 
same class being 70°9 per cent. of the whole. 2d. The Irish are more liable 
to mortality from constitutional causes than either natives or the generality 
of other foreigners ; and Boston has a larger proportion of Irish population 
than any other city in the United States. 3d. The Irish, as compared with 
other foreign populations throughout the United States, are liable in an 
exceptional degree to death not only from consumption, but from bron- 
chitis and Bright's disease. They are also exceptionally liable, though in : 
less degree, to cancer, pneumonia, and diarrhceal affections, The report 
contains a number of well-executed colored charts, so arranged as to present 
to the eye, in a convenient form, the comparative numerical statements 
bearing on a variety of topics. 

—The Academy of Oct. 2 and 9 contains a review, by A. von Reumont, 
of Ficker’s latest work, ‘ Forsclhungen zur Reichs- und Rechtsgeschichte 
Italiens,’ in which he sketches the history of the formation of the States of 
the Church, according to the recent and authoritative investigations of this 
distinguished author. These territories, as they continued from 1278 to 
1860, comprised four distinct groups—the Duchy of Rome, the Duchy of 
Spolet», the March of Ancona (the old Pentapolis‘, and the Romagna (the 
old Exarchate). The first of these, in the dissolution of the Byzantine rule 
over Italy, came under the authority of the Bishop of Rome—as so many 
e ties at this time came under the rule of their bishops—without, however, 
ceasing to form part of the imperial dominions. — It is known distinctively 
a3 the Patrimony of St. Peter. Then came the donations of Pepin and 
Charles the Great and the bequest of the Countess Matilda, in virtue of 
which the Pope laid claim to all central Italy, including Tuscany, and 
t> the Island of Sardinia. It was not, however, until the pontificate of 
Innocent ITI. that these claims could be pushed ; for this able and ambi- 
tious pontiff found only a weak and divided empire to contend against. At 
this period, therefore, the Duchy of Spoleto and the March of Ancona were 
acquired, and the acquisition was made secure after the fall of the Hohen- 
staufen. The Romagna was resigned to Gregory X. by Rodolf of Habsburg 
(1278) ; but the claims to the inheritance of Matilda were resisted by 
Tuscan league of cities, and were tacitly dropped at the time of the decline 
of the Papacy and its removal to Avignon in the fourteenth century. The 
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territories remained, therefore, as they were at the close of the twelfth 


century, 


—Jules de Mehl, whose death was announced recently. although a Ger- 


man by birth, became a naturalized citizen of France, and was well known 


for his interest in the study of Oriental lanevages, which he pu 


Tiibingen studied theology with the view 


entirely in the latter country. was born at Stuttgart O 


and at of be 


hg Ty) inecevan - 
cal clergyinen. But his taste for linguistics turned him from that 
and he went first to England, and in 1823 to Paris, that he mig 


himself whelly to more con work, 


Arabic A 


eenial In that city he studied Cl 
under Abel Rémusat : Persian and 
Latin translations of the * Y-king’* and the 
lation of the ‘SI In 1844 he 
Institute, succeeding Burnouf the elder in the Academy of Inscriptions 
belles-letties, In 1847 he was chosen to fill the Professorship of Persian in 
the Collége de France. 


under De Sacy. 
*Shi-king,’ 


was elected a 


He published 
and a French trans 
ith-Nameh.’ member of the 


ana 





In 1852 he was appointed inspector of the Orient 
department of the Imprimerie Impérizle, and was also made Secretary of the 
Société Asiatique. 


His reports, while holding this position, have been of 


much service to Orientalists. Of his private life, it may be of interest to state 


that for many years—that is, from 1831 until his marriage in 1847 
with Jean-Jacques Ampere. 


he live l 
rs to Ampere 2 
found in the recently published * Correspondance et Souvenirs’ 


" : oie Oe as 
[wo or three of his lett re tol 


of de ili- 
Jacques and his father. Mohl himself objected 


to Raving mere printed 
It is to be hoped that they may yet see the light They will doubtless be 
entertaining reading, judging from the few specimens given, Three 


brothers of M. M 
another as a writer on political economy, and a third as 


and as an active politician and political writer 


ohl have obtained eminence in Germanyv—one as a botanist. 


2 pr fi ssor of h; \ 


—T'wo histories of Hungary, publishing by instalments, are worthy 
rivals for the favor of the pablic. ‘The first, by Fessler, is an old standard 


work, now editel and enlarge 1 by Ee 
of 125 ; fourteen of which 
volumes, and reaching about to the close 


pears in Lieferunge 
UTES, have already appeared, 
of the fi nth century. It is a 
book of considerable literary merit, and although of Ge 
(published by Brockhaus at Leipzig) carries with it 
distinguished Hungarian historian, hacl H 
a preface. The that of La 
national history, being written originally in Hungarian (translated by 
Heinrich Wégerer) and published at Buda-Pesth. reached 

the last Its first 
Abthetlung, published in 


making three 


rinan authership 


the auth rity of the 


rvaith, who provides it with 
. 


rival work, islas Szalay, is more distinctively 


a 


This also has 


which has been tly published 


three volumes. of 
18733 


recen 
, covers the period of the Hunyadi (includ- 
ing, also, the reigns of Albert of Austria and his son, Ladis!as Postumus) : 
the second (1874) gives the kings of family of Jagiello dewn to th: 
extinction of Hungarian independence with the battle of Moles (1526), 


Notwithstanding the tragic event 


the 


’ 


with which it closes, the history bea: 
after all a triumphant impress ; for Hungary has, during the publication of 
the work, regained her lost independence. The first volume was publishe | 
in 1851, when its author was in exile in Switzerland ; the German transla- 
tion appeared in 1856, the vear whose events compelled the substantial inde- 
pendence of Hungary. The events, too, of this third volume are well 
adapted to the pen of a patriotic historian, the house 
of Hunyadi that Hungary reached her ry, even if her period 
of greatest power may be attributed to the Angevin kings of a century 


earlier. 


as it under 


was 


greatest ra | 


—A recent valuable contribution to the subject of Indo-European fol! - 
lore, and more especially to that of Great Britain, is from the pen of a 
Frenchman, and 1s entitled * Contes Popr 


(Paris, 1875). 


ilaires de la Grande-Bretagne * 
In this handsome volume of over four hundred pages M, 
Loys Brueyre has given a translation of one hundred of the most popular 
stories of Great Britain, selected chiefly from Campbell's * Highland Tales,’ 
Kennedy's * Fireside Stories of Ireland,’ and the works of Henderson, Hal- 
liwell. and others on this subject. The translations are preceded by an in- 
teresting introduction containing a very good bibliography of the subject, 
and an examination of the various theories of the origin of popular tales, 
M. Brueyre pronounces, very correctly it seems to us, in favor of the theory 
which traces these tales back to a time before the dispersion of the A rvan 
peoples. He divides his hundred stories into three classes—viz., stories of 
cal origin (in England this class 


eligious legends, ballads, nursery rhymes, ete, 


story is followed by a learned 
These notes are generally quite full, as far as 


Arvan origin, traditions of 1 


fairy stories), a 


contains the 
nd nr Bach 
1 note tracing the material of the story in the 
folk-lore of other lands. a 
Seandinavian and French parallels are concerned ; but the part relating to 
Italian folk-lore is generally meagre, perhaps owing to the fact that M. 
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I} { { i lection m though 
1 ! | nsulted G bael 
| | ] i\ | whole 
' far } wal 4 st 1 
( V iil iterest in t! 
} nm den wher dein by 
Tha { much to be learned tnt rd 
In '} » folk-lon 
i 1 ) lection, tha f Tom 
Piva | } | } borate monograph by the di 
tincu | we) iv, Gi ton Pari with the title * Le Petit Poucet et 
ln G Jo ( P Vie rs 18735 In this interesting work, the size 
of v ! mall l6mo, 1 ite appropriate to thes ibje t, the author en- 
dk to show that 1 to f Tom Thumb is a stellar myth, and also is 
el ly ter the myth term In the Walloon dialect the constella- 
tion of the G t B is termed Chaur-Péer-—t. e., char-Poucet; the four 
tars forming a square represent, according to the peasants, the four wheels 
f rt, the three in a line to the left the three horses, while the little star 
(q) above the 1 hoa is cons'd ! the driver and named Pée?. With 
this as his poi | i M. Paris investigates the history of the con- 
( ion from the « t times, shows how it was once considered a mere 
i wage of oxen, and connee!s Tom Thumb with it from one of the 
lat ch } teris that of driver of | father’s horses or oxen. 
In the second part of his investigation he shows the relation between the 
myths of Her ii thatof Tom Thumb. It must be confessed that there 
is a striking 1 ib] tween the thievish propensities and experiences 
of the two, and ditficult to rard this x nbjance as merely fortui- 
tous. In th 1 h $ ! I. Paris examines in detail all the 
Various for fii i the folk if nearly every European people, 
anil b ’ ) ! m in ir deta etymological as well as 
invthological 
BURKE AS A PROPHET.* 
_ E'S *‘ Refl vt i singular interest as illustrations of the ex- 
) tent and limits of historical prediction. ‘To his own age he was in the 
strictest sense a prophet. His most celebrated critic thus testified in later 
years to his prescience : ‘* The Opposition mistook the moral character of 
i Revolution, the Ministers mistook its force, and both parties, from 
pig pride, habit, and obstinacy, persisted in these mistakes after they 
i di 1 by experjence Mr. Burke alone avoided both these fatal 
mistal il w both the malignity and the strength of the Revolution; 
but where there was wisdom to discover the trath, there was not power and 
perhaps th vas not political skill to make that wisdom available for the 
lvation op * Edmund Burke,” writes Coleridge, ‘* possessed 
und had ilously sl wd that eye which sees all things, actions, and 
in relation to the laws that determine their existence and circum- 
tl | bilit He referred habitually to principles. He was a 
ntifie statesman, and therefore a seer, for every principle contains in 
itself th " a proph and, as the prophetic power is the essential 
ege of scien »the fulfilment of its oracles supplies the outward 
n » men in general) the only test of its claim to the title.” Nor can a 
ho compares Burke's forecast of the then future with the actual 
‘ vhat is now the past, deny that his contemporaries were justified in 
bing ! nh lil the power of divination. Isolated predic- 
tions which are remarkable enough may easily be culled from his ante- 
Re ition writings—such example, as the prophecy uttered in 1791, 
the Revol lary OX would end in the military despotism of some 
Dp whi iderstands the art of conciliating the soldiery, who 
i ( inand,” and ‘* shall draw the eyes of all men 
\ . ht be cited, and with more point, the following 
i { letter in which the ‘ Reflections’ are embod- 
‘ : 1 | | you candidly mv sentiments, I think they are not likely 
) i kn that they ought. You are young >; you can- 
he f ine of you intry. But hereafter 
1, in e future form which your com- 
berth ssent it can hardly remain ; but before its 
j ! ws one of our poets says, ‘ through 
ing,’ | in all its transmigrations to be puri- 
i sentences eau be understood 
KMarope in 1791, and comparing 
) n I tion in France. Burke's Select Works, with In- 
! i 1 Not E. J. Payne ew York: Macm Han & Co, 
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them with the forebodings with which in 1876 men speculate on the pessi 
bility of France being ever able to reach any final settlement. 

R if investigations further prove Burke’s insight into the character 

f the leading Revolutionists and the results of their policy. No one who 

ud cither the views of Quinet or the minute researches of Moriier- 

i It can doubt that) Burke was in the main justified both in his 

states ike contempt for the incapacity of the ‘Terrorists, and in the 


opinion that the division of powers introduced by the Assembly would, 


Crit 
lead to 


nieclures which 


evitebly, the uncontrolled despotism of Paris. But instances of 


may be balanced by some gross mistakes, or of 


happy 


acute criticism 


the effect of which is diminished by observing one or two 
examples of ignorance or miscalculation, do not give a measure of Burke's 
vht. With him (as with all prophets) the predictive portion of his 
work is of secondary importance compared with his moral teaching. His 
claim to be a seer lies in the possession of the true prophetic gifts combined 
with the and the weaknesses of the prophetic temperament. Ilis 
foresight is grounded on the perception of the certainty of the moral laws of 


foresi 


, 
strengta 


human nature, combined with the passionate conviction that theories or 
ies grounded on the neglect of these laws lead to the ruin of all who 
In this feature Burke's foresight differs from the 


polis 
put their trust in them. 
foresight of aman like De Tocqueville, whose predictive power results rather 
from the perfection of intellectual criticism than from the force of moral 
insight. With Burke, the conclusions of his intellect are always colored by 
thical sentiment. This is so even in his treatment of the quarrel between 
England and America, though his writings on the American War are by 
far the finest specimen of his intellectual power ; but, throughout his anti- 
Revolutionary polemics, intellectual criticism, however acute, is little more 


An example of this moral indigna- 
I : 


( 


than the cover of moral denunciation. 
tion, as well as of the kind of insight to which it gave rise, is seen in 
Burke's picture of the violent movement by which the Royal family were 
populace to Paris. Most Englishmen saw in these opening 
scenes of the Revolution the triumph of liberty over despotism. Eurke, in 
the march from Versailles, presaged the Reign of Terror. He describes it 
a ‘spectacle more resembling a procession of American savages entering 
into Onondaga after some of their murders, called victories, and leading 
into hovels hung round with scalps their captives, overpowered with the 


brought by th 
as 


scoffs and buifets of women as ferocious as themselves, much more than it 
resembled the triumphal pomp of a civilized martial nation—if a civilized 
nation, or men who hada sense of generosity, were capable of a personal tri- 
umph over the fallen and afflicted.” The language savors of exaggeration, 
but, in denouncing the characteristic cruelty of French factions, which was 
La Fayette 
in prison as in the Parisian fishwomen insulting their captive king, Burke 
Massacres and outrages were not the augury of a 
period of freedom and reform. The Whigs, who hoped to see the movement 
of 1789 become a repetition of the Revolution of 1688, were forced to shut 
their eyes to patent facts. Burke, who refused to believe that cruelty 
and perfidy could beget freedom and justice, had, at any rate in this 
the immense advantage always belonging to a man who can 
look face. THis fierce moral indignation led him so far to 
the truth, and, seeing the truth, he possessed the moral foresight of a 


prophet. 


” 


quite as apparent in the crowd of émigrés who went to jeer at 


was on sure ground, 


respect, 
facts in the 


/ 
Yet, to modern students, the failure of Burke’s prophecies is as conspi- 
He thought England threatened with revolution, yet 
every historian sees now, what Coleridge saw clearly enough a few years 
later, that England was not, at the beginning of the war with France, in the 
condition of a country in which there existed a general disposition to change 
and rebellion. Burke looked upon France, at any rate when he wrote the 
‘ Reflections,’ as on the point of ruin, though France was on the eve of as- 
serting her supremacy over Europe. He based his policy on the assumption 
that the French nation was with the nobles at Coblentz, but every year 
which has passed since he wrote has given this assumption the lie. Though 
he formed a just estimate of the ‘‘ malignity” of the Revolution, and in a 
certain sense of its ‘‘ strength,” he clearly misunderstood the nature of the 
movement. The outbreaks of violence in Paris, the death of the king and 
queen, and the Reign of Terror, are but the most dramatic incidents of a 
movement of which what is specially called the ‘‘ French” Revolution was 
itself merely a part. 

If the history of France for the last eighty years shows the sound- 
England for the same period exhibits the weak 
His constitutionalism, with all its 
for the balances, the fictions, and, to speak plainly, the dodges of the con- 
stitution, is as dead as the wordy Jacobinism in which so eminent a man 
as Price expressed his keen sence of real grievanc2s, mingled with tho vag ue 


cuous as their success, 


J 


ness, the history of 


side, of Burke’s views. veneration 
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fceling which possessed all the leading spirits of the day 
himself) that society stood in need of radical reformation. 


to explain Burke’s errors 


Prophetic passion opens to geniu 





from the more torpid imagination of ordinary common sense. But passion 


is at the best a delusive guide. What Burke saw he saw with all the clear- 
ness of genius, but he saw clearly partly because he fixed hi ize 


intently on one part of the prospect, and, though unconsciously, none 


the less absolutely refused to look at anything else than the follies and 
the horrors of the Revolutionists at Paris. To the feelings which led men 
of all creeds and nations to welcome any hope of change, he was absolutely 
dead. He himself is perplexed by the outbreak of violence and fanaticism 
for which he can find no justification. ‘* Louis the Sixteenth is no tyrant. 
All the outcry against the nobility” is ‘‘a work of art.” In the 


clergy he sees nothing but virtue ; the higher clergy especially ** seemed to me 


French 


rather a superior class—a set of men amongst whom you would not be sur- 


prised to find a Fénelon.” Why then should king, nobles, and clergy be 
hated ? 
ally, fill him with simple horror and contempt. 
think that there might be such a thing as national lunacy, and that the 


French had gone mad. 


On the other hand, the ‘* philosophic cabal,” and Rousseau especi- 


Sometimes he appears to 


Iie cites a passage from a speech of Rabaut Saint- 
Etienne, to the effect that everything in France must be destroyed and 
created anew, and comments on it as the remar'x of a madman; yet a little 
reflection on the speaker’s history might have guided Burke to one at. leas’ 
of the sources of French discontent. Rabaut Saint-Etienne was himself a 
leading Protestant, whose father had passed his life in preaching to perse- 
It has been said with 
considerable truth of Burke, that though he was not a Roman Catholic he 
was in no sense a Protestant. 


cuted co-religionists at the risk of death and torture. 


His sympathies were with the old Church. 
The ‘ Reflections’ contain a curious passage deprecating the destruction of 
monastic institutions, which must, as Mr. Payne points out, have been in- 
tended asa censure on the policy of the Protestant reformers. 

This tenderness to the old creed, connected as it no doubt was with Burke's 
family history, has also a very close connection with trails of his genius 
which account in a great measure for his attitude towards the whole Euro- 
pean revolutionary movement. His Catholic proclivities are a part of what 
Mr. Payne well calls his ‘‘ conservatism.” They are also connected with his 
political view of religious questions, as well as with his almost morbid 
hatred of the application of abstract truths or generalizaticns to politics. 
Hence, the real strength not of the French revolutionists, but of the teachers 
whose dogmas gave intellectual force to the Revolution, was hidden from 
Burke. The ferver for ‘‘ enlightenment,” which in the noblest spirits of 
the eighteenth century, such as Turgot, was a passion for truth, and which 
gave an element of true faith to men of a much baser stamp, was as un- 
known to Burke as it could be to any man of genius and benevolence. He 
did not understand this passion, and, therefore, failed really to appreciate 
the nature of the fanaticism to which the passion could give rise. 
a disorderly movement destroying much that was good, and es he did not 


Ile saw 


enter into either the evils against which it was directed or the good which 
was contained in it, his passionate belief in the truths he did perceive led him, 
in some respects, even further astray than ordinary persons were led by their 
dull common-sense, which, if it does not see far, at least takes cognizance of 
facts brought immediately within itsken. Thus Burke failed to perceive the 
fact patent to the observers of his time, that whatever were the evils of the 
Revolution the country people gained immensely, partly by the confiscations, 
partly by the abolition of tithes, and still more by the cancelling of debts 
worked by the assignats. 
ciously than a practical statesman like Pitt to the illusion that disgust at 
Revolutionary violence would produce enthusiasm for a restoration. 


Failing to perceive this, he clung far more tena- 


Burke's 
English disciples have, as is the way with disciples, never been able to 
Yet 


aching. 


divest themselves of this the weakest part of their master’s t 


on this point the following remark of De Tocqueville is decisive : 


‘* Ingenious persons have in our day undertaken to restore the credit of 
the ancien régime, . . . but I judge of the ancien régime not by what 
| imagine, but by the sentiments with which it inspired those who endured 
and destroyed it. I see that during the whole course of the Revolution, ep- 
pressive and cruel as it was, the hatred of the ancien régime always sur- 
passed in the hearts of all Frenchmen every other hatred, and took s 
root in their hearts that it survived even its object, and passed from a 
mentary passion into a sort of permanent instinct. [I remark that during 
the most perilous vicissitudes of the last sixty years the fear of the restora- 
tion of the ancien régime has surpassed all other fears. For me this {s 
enough. To my mind the proof is complete.” 





mo- 


This sentence should be placed as a motto on Burke's * Reflections.” It 
points to the limitations which bound the range of even the most propheti 
foresight. 
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BROWNING'S INN ALBU M.* 


| hore is a decidedly irritating and displeasing performat It is crow- 
j a a rv ve {or Mi Brow h 
st tic for him, a mit {1 WwW 1 i 

( e is re vi 1} nad t i‘ } ! ! ! ( 

for his indiscretions. Nothing that Mr. Browning writes, of re, can 

he vapid ; if this were pessible, it would be a m simplet y; if 

it were a case of a writer ‘‘running thin,” as the phrase is, there would 

be no need for criticism ; there would be nothing in the way of { to 


criticise, and old readers would have no heart to reproach. But it may 1 


said of Mr. Browning that he runs thick rather than t al 

claim none of the tenderness granted to those w e us sup 
in the service of their admirers. Tle is robust and vigorous ; mot W, 
even, than heretofore, and he is more prolific than in the earlier part of his 
eareer, But his wantonness, his wilfulness, his crudity, his xplicabi 
want of secondary thought, as we may call it, of the stage of or : 
that follows upon the first outburst of the idea, and si hs, shape ul 
adjusts it—all this alloy of his great genius is more sensi! w t 

*The Inn Album’ reads like a series of rough notes for a poen i hasty 


hieroglyphics and symbols, decipherable only to the author hims \ 


great poem might perhaps have been made of it, but assuredly it 

great poem, nor any poem whatsoever, It is hard y very col tly 
what it is. Up toa certain point, like everything of Mr. Brow rs, Ws 
highly dramatic and vivid, and beyond that point, like all its comp: n 
it is as little dramatie as possible. — It is not narrative, | re isnot a lin 
of comprehensible, consecutive statement in the two hundred and eleven pages 
of the voluine. Itis not lyrical, for there is not a p! wI ret 
do« > the office of the poetry th t comes hay { liv into t] W 

itself, images itself, or lingers in the memory. ° th sa Drow 

he neglects the form!” one of the ch ers eX \\ ( 
frankness. That Mr. Browning knov ‘ ul 

not particularly care, does not very ich | 

the reader’s sense of the graceless and thankless nay 
character of the poem. And when we say unavailable, v tke the ly 


reproach which is worth addressing t 


power. A poem with so many presumptions in its faver as su n author- 
ship carries with it is a thing to make some int tual use of, t are for, 
to remember, to return to, to ling \ I wit] But 
we can as little imagine a reader ( s : 4 misf I e- 
viewer) addressing himself more than once to e perusal of ‘The Inn 
Album,’ as we can faney cultivating f nversational purposes 4] ciety 
of a person afflicted with a grievous imp ent of speecl 

Two gentlemen have been playing cards all night in an inn-parlor, and 
the peep of day finds one of them ten thousand pounds in debt to the other. 
The tables have been turned, and the victim is*the actual victor. The 
elder man is a dissolute and penniless nobleman, who has unde ken the 
social education of the aspiring voung heit a great ¢ mercial fortune 
and has taught him so well that t! ing 1 ki s more than 
his clever master. The young man h e down » the country to see 


his cousin, who lives, hard by at the Hall, with her aunt, and with whom 


his aristocratic preceptor recommends him, for good worldly reasons, to 
make a match. Infinite discourse, of that formidable f harged sort that 
issues from the lips of all Mr. Browning's characters, follows the ] and 
as the morning advances the two gentlemen leave the inn and go 

walk. Lord K. has meanwhile related to his voung companion the hi 

of one of his own earlier loves—how he had laced ! ficent 
woman, and she had fairly frightened hi nto offerins marriage. On 
learning that he had meant t » ft fh thal, Ine ri nl nine 
such that she rejects his offer tL reparath Lvery id «f i enter 
into wedlock with a “smug, crop-haired, smooth-chinned t of curate- 
ereature.” The young man replies that he himself was once in love with a 


person’ that quite answers to this description, and then the companions 


separate the pupil to call at the Hall, and the preceptor to cate h the train 
for London, The reader is then carried back to the inn-parlor, into which, 


on the departure of the gentlemen. two ladies have been ushered. Ove of 


them is the young 
suitor ; the 


intimate friend is of course the ex-victim of Lord Kk. The 


cousin, Who is | ses with her 


i 


man's aving at cross-purpe 


id, arrived on a flying visit. The 
ladies hi 
ble than 


» exit of the cousin and the 


other is her intimate friei 
ve much 


that of 
entrance 


conversation—all of it rather more ingeniously inscruta 


: it terminates in t 
nrate s 


the « wife es the object of his 


» French say, an tnafime con- 
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back, having missed his train, and finds 


At last Lord K. come 


himself confronted with his stormy mistress, 


versation, 
\ ° 74" 

Very stormy she proves to 
be, and her outburst of renewed indignation and irony contains perhaps the 
most Successiul writing in the 1 } 


has hithert 


hegins to see him 


Touched by the lady’s eloquence, the 


younger man, whe ed an almost passionate admiration 


’ ft 
> proies 


for his companion in a less interesting light, and in fact 
} 


promptly turns and reviles him. The situation is here extremely dramatic. 
Lord K. is a eynie of a sneaking pattern, but he is at any rate a man of 
isleas. He holds the destiny of his adversaries in his hands, and, snatching 
up the inn album (which has been knocking about the table during the fore- 
going portions of the narrative), he scrawls upon it his ultimatum. Let 
the lady now bestow her affection on his companion, and let the latter | 
accept this boon as a viearious payment of the gambling debt, otherwise 
Lord K, will enlighten the lady’s husband as to the extent of her acquaint- 
ance with himself. He presents the open page to the heroine, who reads it 
aloud, and for an answer her younger and more disinterested lover, ‘* with 
a tiger-flash, yell, spring, and scream,” throws himself on the insulter, half 
an hour since his guide, philosopher, and friend, and, by some means unde- 
This incident is re- 
which, judged by the general standard of | 


scribed by Mr. Browning, puts an end to his life. 
lated in 
style of the ‘Inn Album,’ must be considered fine : 


two pregnant lines, 


‘* A tiger. flash, yell, spring and scresm: hallco! 
Death's out «1.d ou him, bas a d holds him—ugh!” 
The effect if the reader is careful to make the 


‘*ugh '” 


is of course augmented 
rhyme correctly with the ‘‘halloo!” The lady takes poison, 
which she carries on ker person and which operates instantaneously, and 
the young man’s cousin, re-entering the room, kes a sufficiently tremen- 
dous surprise, 

The whole picture indefinably appeals to the imagination. There is 
something very curious about it and even rather arbitrary, and the reader 
It is 
very much as if he had worked backwards, had seen his d‘nouement first, 
as a mere picture—the two corpses in the inn-parlor, and the young man 


wonders how it caine, in the poet’s mind, to take exactly that shape. 


and his consin confronted above them—and then had traced back the pos- 
sible motives and sources. In looking for these Mr. Browning has of course 
encountered a vast number of deep discriminations and powerful touches of | 


: : 3 : ; : | 
portraitures. He deals with human character as achemist with his acids and 


alkalies, and while he mixes his colored fluids in a way that surprises the pro- 
fane, knows perfectly well what he is about. But there is too apt to be in 
his style that hiss and sputter and evil aroma which characterize the pro- 
ceedings of the laboratory. The idea, with Mr. Browning, always tumbles 
out into the world in some grotesque hind-foremost manner ; it is like an 





unruly horse backing out of his stall, and stamping and plunging as he 
His thought knows no simple stage—at the very moment of its 
birth it is a terribly complicated affair. We frankly confess, at the risk of 
being accusod of deplorable levity of mind, that we have found this want of 


comes, 


clearness of explanation, of continuity, of at least superficial verisimilitude, 


of the smooth, the easy, the agreeable, quite fatal to our enjoyment of | 


‘The Inn Album.’ It is all too argumentative, too curious and recondite. 
The people talk too much in long set speeches, at a moment’s notice, and 
the anomaly so common in Browning, that the talk of the women is even 
more rugged and insoluble than that of the men, is here greatly exaggerated. 
We are reading neither prose nor poetry ; it is too real for the ideal, and 
too ideal for the real. The author of *The Inn Album’ is not a writer to 
whom we care to pay trivial compliments, and it is not a trivial complaint 
to say that his book is only batety comprehensible. 
tic poem one ought t » be able to say more. 


WARING’S FARMER'S VACATION.* 
7". title of this book gives no idea of its if Colonel 
Waring had gone a great deal farther in the same vein and called 
‘* Holland and the Channel Islands, as seen by a Scientific 


contents, and 


his work 


Agriculturist,” the title would still omit the most valuable and interesting | 


portion of the author's observations. The explanation of this somewhat 
unfortunate name probably is this: a large part of the work has already 
appeared in Seribners Magazine, and for a series of magazine articles ‘* A 
Farmer's Vacation ” an title, well calculated to entice 
the readers of light literature into the study of the wonderful works of a 
wonderful land. The author has doubtless thought it to 
retain the title lest he might inveigle his former readers into believing he | 
But, nevertheless, this 


attractive 


was 


more honest 


had published a new work on the same subject. 


**A Farmer's Vacation. By George E. Waring, jr.’ Boston: James &. Osgood 


1876 


Of a successful drama- 
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ation. 


[Number 


story-telling title will screen the real merits of the book from a class of 
readers who would seek with avidity the stores of interesting information 
which it contains. 


The marvellous works of the “* Hollow-land”—among the greatest, if 


not the very greatest, of the successful efforts of the human race: as great 
in their engineering difficulties as the Pyramids, and incomparably greater 
in their conception, their purpose, the means by which they were wrought 
out, and the dangers by which they were beset —merit the attention of every 
intelligent mind. And, indeed, a more striking contrast cannot be drawn 
than by comparing these great works of ancient and modern civilizations. 
The uselessness of the Pyramids, their want of any rational end, structures 
which added nothing tothe wealth of the world nor to the happiness of man- 
kind, undertaken to satisfy an ambitious idea and built by immense sacrifices 
of life and industry through the means of a weary train of task-masters and 
slaves, how very paltry do they appear beside this other conception of driving 
back the waters of a stormy sea, and making its depths the most fertile fields 
of the earth. All well-read persons know something of Holland, and have 
seen the historic side of the picture, drawn from a literary point of view, in 
the pages of Prescott and Motley ; but we have never been more impressed 
with the greatness of the undertaking, the boldness of the idea, the indomi- 
table courage, the steady patience, and heroic resolution of the Dutch na- 
tion than when viewing, through this book, the practical difficulties of the 
work with the eyes of a working engineer. Yet the magnitude of the 
work indeed, is not to be measured or illustrated by the common metaphor 
of a battle between man and the ocean. There has, it is true, been a con- 
tinuous warfare, which is going on to-day, involving on man’s side courage, 
discipline, training, and increasing vigilance ; but, apart from that con- 
flict, there have remained difficulties which would have been insuperable to 
almost any other people. When the sea was driven back, there remained 
submarine marshes, deep in mud and slime, having no natural outlets, 
rapidly refilling with the rains of heaven and the filtrations from the ocean. 
The not least marvellous portion of the national work is that these are now 
rich with everything that makes civilization desirable. Thickly populated, of 
quadruple the value of the natural uplands, bearing as ruddy and healthy a 
population as the mountains of Colorado, their agriculture excels even that 
of England, and their farmers are, as a class, probably the most wealthy 
and cultivated in the world. Moreover, their necessary drainage, an inevi- 
table source of endless expense, has been utilized into an immense economy, 
so that the American farmer beholds there the strange spectacle of the crops 
gliding on boats from the harvest-field to the barn and from the barn to the 
market. 

At this time the public works of Holland should also have especial in- 
terest for the American people because of the peculiar condition in which 
we find our own. When half of us have come to believe that it is impos- 
sible for public work to be well done, and when all of us see canal embank- 
ments, built at enormous cost, crumbling under the ripples of a horse-boat, 
it must be almost a new view of human nature to see a country having 
towns, villages, and a large agricultural population below the rea level, 
where property and life, and indeed national existence, depend, and have 
for two"centuries depended, on the fidelity and intelligence of the public 
service. If Ilolland managed her public affairs for ten years as those of the 
State of New York have been managed, with the decade would probably end 
her national existence, and the devastation of property and life that would 
ensue would seem comparable only to the deluge. 

But these reflections have drawn us too far from ‘A Farmer's Vaca- 
tion.’ It is fortunate that Col. Waring has been peculiarly trained to 
deal with the subject-matter of this book, and almost equally fortunate 
that he has contented himself with the handling only of those subjects for 
which his training so fitted him. In early life, if we remember aright, he 
made agricultural chemistry a specialty, and delivered practical lectures 
upon it in different parts of the United States. Later he became the 
engineer of drainage of the Central Park, and since then has made drain- 
age and sewage and sanitary engineering his profession. Added to these 
qualifications are the experiences of a practical farmer, in which he has 
inade the Jersey cattle a subject of special study and attention, and of an 
author who in many descriptive and scientific articles has attained the com- 
mand of a clear, attractive, and polished style. When such qualifications 
are stated it is well-nigh needless to add that the author has written an un- 
usually entertaining and meritorious book. Its solid matter embraces 
such subjects as Dutch drainage, Edam cheeses, Holstein cattle and 
Alderney cows (though, strange to say, both of these terms are misno- 
mers, there being in fact neither Holstein cattle nor Alderney cows) ; but 
the author also carries his readers from Dutch canals through the unfre. 
quented ways of Normandy to the embowered lanes of Jersey, and the 
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picturesque precipices of Sark. The book is handsomely printed and pro- 
fusely illustrated, and the illustrations show the variety of the reading 
matter. <As Edam 
cheese-press, a Scheveningen fishwife, the clock-tower at Rouen, the head 
dresses of Normandy, the castle of Mont St. Michel, a cow at home in 
Jersey, and the interior of Victor Hugo’s drawing-room in Guernsey. 


instances of this variety we cite at random an 


Life and Adventures of a Quaker among the Indians. 
Battey. 
Friends for the Indians has recently been more than usually conspicuous, 


By Thomas C. 
(Boston : Lee & Shepard.}—The concern felt by the Society of 


owing to the ecclesiastical allotment of the tribes under the Department of 
which Mr, Chandler is the temporary high-pricst. But from the days of 
Penn it has been continuous and real, although less observed by the world’s 
people and not always yielding the hoped-for fiuits. A privately printed 
‘Journal of a Visit to the Western Indians,’ made in 1804 by a committee 
of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting, is an incidentalexample ; but that quaint 
narrative of a two-thousand-mile journey of benevolence is entirely eclipsed 
by the latest account of similar work in a more arduous field. Mr. Battey’s 
book consists of the notes of a missionary who faithfully inculcated peace- 
ful principles, and sought to impart useful knowledge under very unpropi- 
For eight months in 1871-2 the author, a Quaker school- 
teacher, taught Caddo children at the Wichita Agency in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, when, under a powerful impulse, be conceived it his duty to go 
among the Kiowas, Of unreliable and vicious savages the Kiowas may be 
regarded the best types east of the mountains ; and as they murdered forty 
whites and stole several hundred head of stock about that time, he was con- 
strained to agree with the agent that the view was ‘* discouraging.” Not- 
withstanding this his ‘* mind was secretly drawn to ” them, and on Decem- 
ber, 1872, he actually went, under the patronage of Kicking Bird, to their 
camp. With these people he remained as his health permitted, until he en- 
tirely broke down in the summer of 1874; and the diary of his nomadic 
life is the soul of the volume. 
ultimately overcoming their prejudices he remained among them, at times 
at personal risk ; anc it is probable that he exercised a restraining influence, 
as he evidently believes. He describes the diplomacy born of the arrest and 
release of Satanta and Big Tree and certain later negotiations, and very 
clearly convicts the authorities of vacillation and of apparent double-dealing 
in most delicate matters. And, like all honest men who have had opportuni- 
ties to enquire, he asserts the frequent causeless aggression of the bad whites, 
These are the important parts of the book. The most entertaining chapter 
is the tenth, describing the Kiowa medicine-house and dance, which Mr. 
Battey had unusual opportunities to observe. 
haps the fullest description of such 
Indians. 

The book bears marks of painful truthfulness throughout, but, except 
the points just noted, contsins little that one not an absolute novice in such 
iiterature would care for. In fact, it is more remarkable for its omissions 
than for its information. Thus, the author credits the Kiowas (p. 102) with 
having a ** decimal system even more simple than our own,” but says no 


tious conditions, 


This is the latest and per- 


ceremonies among the Southern 


more avout it. He speaks of enormous rattlesnakes (p, 148), and attributes 
the uniform recovery from their wounds, in his experience, to the use of a 
” in that region, but makes no 
attempt to describe it or the method of its use. Le intimates (pp. 94, 169) 
that the lodges usually open to the east, but he Al- 
though Satanta, whom he frequently mentions, may be regarded as the 
loading Kiowa, he appears ignorant that in his earlier life he was a much 
better friend of the whites than in later years, and that many of Satank’s 
misdeeds have been put upon his shoulders. But most peculiar of all is his 
silence as to the sign-language, which is the court-language of the plains. 
It is the ordinary medium of communication between tribes having no 
common speech, and it is really that upon which the interpreters chiefly 
depend. The author’s facilities for its acquisition were unsurpassed ; it 
would have been of the utmost value to him in his philanthropic efforts, 
and yet, judging by his book, he is utterly unaware of its existence. To 
cverloo’s or disregard a subject of such real importance throws a suspicion 
upon the aptitude as an educator of a man who seems well stocked otherwise 
with good sense and with coolness and courage. In like manner he fails to 
represent clearly the various ideas which the Indian groups under the bor- 
rowed term “medicine.” And this, like the preceding, would directly 
concern him as a civilizer. In a measure he apologizes (p. 319) for these 
leficiencies by explaining that he is not writing upon Indian customs, but 
simply narrating his own life among them. But the lives of few indi- 
viduals concern the public, except as they illustrate groups of facts or social 
la ys. 


remedy growing ‘‘in great abundance 


assigns no reason, 


——! 
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His school did not succeed. but in the hope of | 
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In a literary view the book is disfigured by the frequent inter: 





religious musings which, edifying as they may be to the subject, are cut of 
} 


as a phi 


t 
that pertain to barbarian camps existing at this moment in the hear 





place in print. It may be commended in statement of some things 




















































ce that a consis 


country, and as corroborative evider 


policy of peace is not so absurd and puerile as the white say 


ges of the 
The volume is illustrated 
photographs of Kiowas, but those of Kicking Bird and Satanta in 
White Hor 


ally mentioned, is not so honored, but the inquisitive tourist may now 


a 
frontier insist. by eight tolerable weodeuts from 


parti u- 


lar by no means do justice to the originals. se, Who is occas 


I- 


safely inspect him in his proper person at St. Augustine. Florida 

A General History of Reme, from the Foundation of the City tothe Pall 
of Augustulus. Bc. 758-a.p. 476. By Charles Merivale, D.D., Dean of 
Ely. ‘Historia scribitur ed narrandum non ed probendum’ (Quintiliar 
Inst. Orat. x. i. 31), (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1875. 8vo, pp xxNiii 
and 708.)—Mr. Merivale has undertaken to filla real gap in preparing a ccm- 


plete history of Rome, from Romulus to Romulus Augustulus, in 
compass and presenting the results of the latest scholarshi ( 


t i 1} 


book has no rival in the English language, nor is it perhaps likely to have 
one; for the qualifications for the task are not easy to find united in one per- 
son. Mr. Freeman has promised one, and in the intervals of his two great 
works he may find time for what perhaps scems to him a trifle: but Mr. Free- 


man has no adequate sense of proportion—he is at his best when Le works with 
plenty of room ; when he undertakes to compress 


mind to leave out anything, and the brilliant 


: : 
° he « imhet make up hi 


writer becomes perforce dull 


and heavy. We do not, therefore, expect: much from his history of Roms 
Mr. Merivale, on the other hand, possesses this qualification in a high 4 
degree, and with it the power of seeing his way through the complications 
of historical events, and of presenting them in a clear, connected, and 
graphie style. Perhaps, on the whole, we are not likely to have any better 
complete history of Rome for general readers than this 
And yet it is far from meeting the requirements of the undertaking, ” 
even such as we should be justified in expecting without setting up teo 
severe a standard. Within his range Mr. Merivale is all that could be dk 
sired, and his range is neither low nor contracted. Besides the high quali- 3, 
ties as an historian to which we have already adverted, he has a wide and 


thorough scholarship of the old-fashioned English type 


ship which for geniality and elevation of tone surpasses that of any other 


nation. Nevertheless, English scholarship, with its other merits, does net 
include that of doing justice to the scholarship of other nations. Wecannot 
recall a single Englishman who has treated of Romau | except Mr. 


listory, 
the lal 
was a cefect 


German 
in Mr. 
f the self- 


governed Englishman might often outweigh the painful conelusicns of 


Seeley, who has shown the smallest appreciation of 
This 
Merivale’s great work, in a period where the common-sense « 


ol 


even 


rs 


scholara—since Niebuhr—in this field. 


more recondite scholarship ; but when he undertakes to handle the early 


period, it completely deprives his labors of authority and value. Mr, 
Mevivale ought to know that to study early Roman institutions without the 
aid of Mommsen is as absurd as it would be for the student of physics to 


neglect Helmholtz. 
Mr. Merivale would say, no doubt, that Mommsen is arbitrary in his 


conclusions ; and so he may appear to there who consult enly his histery, 


he c 
When Quintilian says 


and find there only results—no processes. B 
who take the trouble 
that history is written ad narrandu: 


ut he is net erbitrary to t 
tostudy his more special works. 


} 


, he certainly dees not mean to imply 


that the historian himself should ahondum ; and 


not pursne studies ad py) 
this Mr. Merivale appears to have neglected, so far as the most authorita- 
tive discussions of the early history are concerned. A little study of Mcmm- 
sen’s *‘ Forschungen’ and * Staatsrecht * would have saved him from some 
blunders ; for instance, the assertion (p. 33) that ‘it was re quired of the 
consuls that one only should exercise his functions within the city ata 
time, and the other should take his station in the camp beyond it.” From 
the statement (p. 50) that **land at Rome was held of the state, as formerly 
in France and England of the king, as sovereign owner, by the tenure of 
military service,” we do not know what could have protected him. 

When we search the later period which, as well as the earlier, is not 
covered by Mr. Merivale’s principal work, we find a much more satis- 
factory treatment, and yet, even here, the same lack of familiarity with 
There is 


compare with Mr. Seeley’s forcible analysis in ‘ Roman Imperialism’ of the 


the results of German scholarship. nothing, for instance, to 


causes of the downfail of the Empire. The assertion (p. 572) that, in the 
time of Diocletian, ‘* pradial slavery was far from general in the provinces,” 
that it was ** the habits ef the country and the times” that bound the colon 
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her than any law, is hardly excusable since Emil Kuhn’s | of a framed structure, roof-truss, bridge-truss, or arch, as well as the various 
of stu of the various classes of population in his *‘ Verfassung | portions of a machine, are subjected, can readily be seen to possess great 
} | Li even if it would have been before. value to the designer. While there are a few men of such a "be nt of mind 
ted } which it is worth while to direct special | that only the most abstract analysis of a problem satisfies them, there is no 
ihe ea r portions—including Niebuhr’s now | engineer of experience who will not gladly welcome this clear and compre- 
| an actual Arcadian settlement on the Pala- | hensive presentation of the subject of graphical statics as developed up to 
lal of Siculi, Ligurians, Pelasgians, and Abori- the present time. The analytical treatment of structures is not ignored, 
es on the soil of Rome before the Romans themselves—is more ‘‘arbi- | but, where a union of the two methods will expedite and shorten the work, 
t than anything in Mommsen. On page 7, Fannus, instead of Picus, | formule are freely used, and for some of the most difficult engineering prob- 
is said to have been identified with Sterculus. Among the Stoic writers | lems many new and practical formule are added. The beok opens with 
(p. 690), Epictet hould have been mentioned by the side of Mareus } an historical and critical introduction, translated from the German of 
Liar | naps are very clear and good, The physical features of | Weyrauch, which is followed by a valuable list of the works at present 
( al Italy, however, are not well given. The division lines between the | published relating to this branch of mechanics. An inspection of this list 
ind v under the sons of Constantine, and Valentinian and Valens | will show how few books there are in English upon a method of such ap- 
ld be i ited, as well as the final division ; the dioceses and prwfec- | proved interest and practical value, and what a great service, therefore, 
tures should » be given. The map of Rome as well as the letterpress | Prof. Du Bois has rendered the engineering profession. As here presented, 
». G62) imply that the New Way extended all the way to the foot of the | the subject requires only a knowledge of geometry as commonly taught, 
‘ tolin We will add that while the constitutional history of the later | and, consequently, it can be introduced into our technical schools as well 
Empit fu sutisfactory, the ecclesiastical history is, as we might | as be read by practical engineers. The work consists of one volume of text 
“ every way with another of plates, conveniently arranged for use; the mechanical 
execution of both text and plates is good, and the book has apparently 
The El Graphical Statics, and their Application to Framed | been carefully prepared. 
3 ures. By A. Jav Du Bois, C.E. (New York: John Wiley & | ———————_ a ” — 
Son S75 That method of treatment of various cngineering problems BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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F VVCO 7 a. beldt. Cc mpile l by J. Lowenberg, Robert Ave Lalle- 
mant, and Alfred Dove. Edited by Prof. Karl Bruhns. 
: a ort eo , . vet . : . 
WISTRESS Jo DIT. Iranslated by Lassell. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 3 portraits. 
London : 1873. 
; . Chis splendid biography of one of the great ‘lights of mo- 
; = * im New Yo! K. dern sci Ww rae log d on the Americ: in market at # f. 
A balance of ¢ o " s been purchased by the subscriber 
— and the price r edt » $5 the set. Only thirteen sets now 
remain. 


SOC TE ses 


\ gfour. | ALASKA AND ITS RESOURCES. 
: ; , say and ' ne ¥ c 7 By W. H. Dall vo, pp. ¢ map and illustrations, 
no in the Nation of ibstantially bound in bevelled cloth. Boston : 1870. 
). Ample testimonials fur- Published at $7 so,and r sold, while the remaining stock 
t Pitt xth Street, New Yorl (only 65 copies) rem: for % 
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si Wc, all ine Wie, cad Prote stant nar Church. 
y oc ian ‘ «. Recehten ay | Full and 1entic information in regard to this Church 
, ‘"""" 1 (and the Church of England), together with its representa- 
om . ~ | tive and best thought, and much valuable literary and gene- 
Hencyvclopedia. ral reading, can be found in the CHURCHMAN, a 32-page 
. weekly, n in its thirty-first year. Single copy, ten cents ; 
NITION. Agents Wantcd three months, $1 ; one year, $4. To Clergymen, $3. 
Add Broa y, New York, or Hartford, Conn. 
may POOKBU VERS 5 will find their orders 
N 2 ‘ 1 with intelligence and promptness by GEO, 
for ts. E. STEVENS & CO. Be hesflers, Clncianath 0. 
: : é ’ ' Letters of enquiry as to pri sete ,are invited, Any books 
Xe CC Philadelphia, will be carefully forwarded on receipt of their advertised price 
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Manufacturers ard Importers of 


Artists Materials. 


Ih ‘ax-F lower Go ds, 3, Ii hite Li ad, 
, 
French Zine and Colors. 


Varnish 


New York 


CHALLEN’S POPULAR 
Publications. 


BELL’S CARPENTRY MADE 
Easy. Revised edition, just issued. 44 Plates and 200 
Figures. Acknowledged to be the most practical book 
on Carpentry in the English language, . ° . ‘ 

BARCLAY’S CITY OF THE 
Great King. Only a few copies of the original edition in 
stock, Supe rbly Illustrated with Chromos, Steel Plates, 
Maps, and fine Wood Engravings, $5 


OSBORNE’S P. ALESTIN E, P. AST 


and Present. A companion book to the above, . 
CAMPBELL’'S (ALEXA. VDER) 


Popular Lectures and With Steel Por- 
tra iits, 


CHAL LEN’ S DI. WE AR. 1BI. B. V 
NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


I. Aladdin, or the Wonderfdl Lamp, and other 


115 and 117 Fulton Street, 








- 


Addresses, 


stories. Illustrated, rocts, 
II. Ali Baba and the Forty Thiev. s. and ‘other 
stories. Illustrated, ‘ 
III. Sinbad the Sailor, and other. stories. Illus- 
trated . ‘ . . 
IV. Nourredin ; or, The Fait Persian, te 


V. The Slave of Love, and other tales, 


HOWARD CHALLEN, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHER, 


TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 

~ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Fowth 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street, New York, cali 
attention to their new Series of ATLASES, for 
classes and for reference, comprising Fourteen Works, priced 
at from 75 cents to £14; also, to Hart's German C lassics for 
Students, used in Yale, Princeton, Bowdoin, and many other 
colle BES 5 the E leme: ati ary and the Adv: inced Science Serie $3 
Haydn's Dictionz ary of Dates, Fourteenth Edition ; Putnam’s 
World’s Progress, Twentieth Thousand ; Hill’s True Order of 
Studies, and other Standard Public Ations. A complete 
Catalogue, containing specimen pages of the Science Series, 
mailed on receipt of stamp. 














